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OUR SOVEREIGNS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 

The question “Which of our kings had the most 
children?” generally elicits the reply, “George 
IIL, of course.” But was thisso? Queen Char- 
lotte presented him with fifteen, and he certainly 
was the only King of England who had so many 
children by one wife. But James IT. ran him very 
close, having had fourteen sons and daughters in 
all, and Edward I. exceeded him by three or four. 
Both these latter, however, were twice married, 

How many children Queen Matilda of Flanders, 
wife of William the Conqueror, brought into the 
world remains an open question. We know of 
ten; but one of these (Gundred, or Gundrada) 
is said to have been by a former husband. Four 
more are alluded to by various writers, so that the 
first of our Norman kings may have counted thir- 
teen or more in family. Queen Anne, it is said, 
gave birth to seventeen children, but only five of 
these lived to be baptized. 

The subjoined list shows as nearly as possible 
how our sovereigns since the Conquest stand in 
this regard :-— 

Edward J. had six sons and twelve daughters.* 

George III. had nine sons and six daughters. 


* Matthew Paris mentions a daughter of King Edward 
named Isabel, but the date given for her birth is im 
possible. If « a daughter did exist (born at another 
time), King Edward I, must have had nineteen children 
in all, 


James IT. had six sons and eight daughters. 
Edward IIT. had seven sons and five daughters. 
William I. bad four sons and six daughters.* 
Edward IV. had three sons and seven daughters, 
Henry III. had six sons and three daughters, 
Charles I. had four sons and five daughters. 
Queen Victoria has bad four sons and five 
daughters. 

Henry IT. had fivet sons and three daughters. 

George IT. had three sons and five daughters. 

Henry VII. had three sons and four daughters, 

James I. had threey sons and four daughters. 

Henry 1V. had four sons and two daughters. 

Stephen bad three sons and two daughters. 

John had two sons and three daughters. 

Henry VIII. had three sons and two daughters.§ 

Queen Anne had two sons and three daughters.|| 

Edward II. had two sons and two daughters, 

Henry I. had one son and one daughter. 

George I. had one son and one daughter. 

William IV. bad two daughters. 

Henry V. had one son. 

Henry VI. had one son. 

Richard III. had one son. 

George IV. had one daughter. 

Seven of our monarchs, viz., Richard I., Richard 
If., Queen Jane (Grey), Queen Mary I., Charles 
II., Queen Mary II., and William III., although 
married, left no legitimate issue. 

Four, viz., William II., Edward V., Edward VL, 
and Queen Elizabeth, died unmarried. 

Thus it will be seen that King Edward I. had 
the greatest number of children in all, and certainly 
the most daughters. King George III. had the 
most sons. Kings Henry V., Henry VI., and 
Richard III. had but one son each, and King 
George IV. but one daughter. 

It will also be noted that King Charles [. had 
exactly the same number of children as our present 
most gracious sovereign—the same number of sons 
and the same number of daughters. 

H. Murray Lanz, Chester Herald. 

* This is reckoning Gundred as one, and ignoring 
Margaret, Sybilla, Gertrude,and Anna, all mentioned by 
various authors, 

+ Speed, Toone, and (I think) Pére Anselme mention 
a son Philip, who, if he existed, makes the number of 
King Henry's sons six. 

t Queen Anne (of Denmark) gave birth toa still-born 
son (in addition to these three) in May, 1603, 

§ Two of Henry's sons by Queen Catherine of Aragon, 
it is said, lived to be baptized. Some authorities give her 
three living sons; but their number has been much dis- 
puted. She had a still-born daughter, and Queen Anne 
Boleyn a still-born son. 

Twelve other children, it is said, died unbaptized, 

“ Henry I. had several illegitimate children. It is 
said, also, that he had two sons by Queen Matilda of 
Scotland, and three daughters by the same queen. Most 
genealogists mention one son and one daughter only by 
Queen Matilda, By hissecond marrixnge King Henry bad 
issue. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


In a leader in the Daily News there was the 
following :— 

“The greatest minds have invariably had the utmost 
difficulty in paseing Smalls, on account of the two books 
of Euclid. Sir William Hamilton and Lord Macaulay 
are examples that occur to the ungeometrical.” 

Hamilton was of Oxford, Macaulay of Cam- 
bridge. In Oxford the first examination was 
called the “little go,” in Cambridge the same was 
termed the “smalls.” In Oxford, at Balliol, where 
I happened to be at the time, and other colleges, 
not two, but three books of Euclid were required 
for the “little go.” The writer, therefore, in the 
Daily News seems in many things to have con- 
founded Oxford and Cambridge. 

Many in the colleges at Oxford could not take 
up Euclid in any amount, whether little or small. 
For those in this predicament of being plucked 
licence was allowed to substitute logic for Euclid. 
There were others—such as Charles Marriott, of 


Balliol, afterwards Fellow and Dean of Oriel, 
friend of Newman—who would offer to recite by 
heart the whole book of Euclid. On the other 
hand, Lord Dudley and Ward, distinguished 
classical scholar, writer of Latin, and diplomatist, 

according to his biographer, Bishop Copplestone, 
then head of Oriel, could not learn a single pro- 
position of Euclid. There was one Walker, of 
Cambridge, whom Trinity College, determined to 
elect Fellow for his celebrity in classics, was 
obliged to smuggle through the schools on account 
of his total incapacity for mathematics. I read in 
the ‘Vico’ of Prof. Flint, p. 25, the greatest of 
Italian philosophers could not cross the Pons 
Asinorum, the bridge of asses, the fifth proposition 
in the first book of Euclid. Alfieri, in his ‘ Life,’ 

declared he could not learn mathematics ; and 
Massimo d’Azeglio said he was equally incom- 
petent. Now there is no competitive examina- 
tion for the civil service, army, navy, &c., that does 
not demand many, if not all, the fourteen books 
of Euclid, besides the many branches of mathe- 
matics, algebra, trigonometry, geometry, arith- 
metic. I should like to know whether mankind 
have improved with the exigencies of service, or 
whether some of the most capable—the greatest 
minds, according to the Daily News—are not left | 
out who are deficient in this difference of intellect, 
and are not allowed to substitute the equivalent | 
of Euclid, logic, which addresses itself to a greater 
variety of subjects in which the human mind is 
employed than mathematics. 

In the January number of the Contemporary, 
in an article by Dr. Abbott, on the early life of 
Cardinal Newman, it is said, when elected Fellow 
of Oriel, he was not pleased with the Oriel Com- 
mon Room, because it stunk of logic. Whately 


after him J. S. Mill’s logic had succeeded in 
favour with the University of Oxford. 

Dr. Abbott, in his history of the mind of the 
cardinal, shows that he systematically renounced 
reason, and therefore naturally would dislike logic, 
or the art of reasoning, which represented the free 
thought of the university, in opposition to the 
grammatical assent of the cardinal to the dogmas 
of the Roman Catholic Church. W. J. Biren, 


A CONTRIBUTION TO AN OBITUARY FOR 1890. 


Jan. 4. Viscount Templetown. 

Jan, 7. Sir Paul H. Mortimer, Bart, 

7. Sir Claudius 8S. P. Hunter, Bart. 

. 9. *Col. R. F. Hill, Prees, Salop. 

Jan, 9. C. Luxmoore-Brooke, of Ashbrook, Ches., Esq, 

11. Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart. 

12, *Col. Thomas Dayrell, of Shudy Camps, Camb. 

13. Sir C. R. M‘Grigor, Bart. 

Jan, 14, Earl Cairns. 

Jan, 14. F.M. Lord Napier of Magdala. 

Jan. 17. *C. R. M. Talbot, of Margam and Penrice, 
Glam., Esq. 

Jan. 18, Sir Rebert A, Dalyell, Bart. 

Jan. 18, Sir a Blunden, Bart. 

Jan. 19. E, A. Green Emmott-Rawdon, of Rawdon, 
Yorks., 

~ 2 Hy *V ery Rev. Sir John Wolseley, Bart. 

. Rev. Robert Longe, of Spixworth, Norfolk. 

Sir C, 8. Hoskyns Reade, Bart. 

Jan. 29. Sir Wm. Gull, Bart. 

Feb. 4. Rev. C. G. Fullerton, of Thrybergh, Yorks. 

Feb, 8. Earl of Shannon. 

Feb, 12. *J. 8. C. Harcourt, of Ankerwycke, Bucks, 

Feb, 14. Earl Sydney. 

Feb. 15. Lord Lamington. 

Feb, 15, W. 8S. Tollemache, of Dorfold, Ches., Esq. 

Feb, 18. *G. M. Alington, of Swinhope, Linc, Esq. 

Feb. 26. Lord Dacre. 

Feb, 27. Lord Auckland, 

March 11. R. R. Rothwell, of Sharples, Lanc. (Marquis 
de Rothwell). 

March 11, Rev. J. Sparling, of Petton, Salop. 

March 16, J. T. Pine Coffin, of Portledge, Devon, E:q. 

March 21, *Duke of Manchester. 

March 21, *Sir Charles W. Burdett, Bart. 

March 2 29. Sir John Ogilvy, Bart. 

April 3. Sir Brook Bridges, Bart. 

April 3. Marquis of Normanby. 

April 5, T. T. Clarke, of Swakeleys, Midx., Esq. 

April 12, J. Eyre, of Eyre Court Castle, Galway. 

April 23. Earl of Glasgow. 


had passed through the college with his logic, and | 


April 26, Sir T. Edwards- Moss, Bart. 
| April 28. Sir Tonman Mosley, Bart. 

| April 29, Lord Hammond, 

| April 29. *J. E. Venables Vernon, of Clontarf, Esq. 
May 6. Mrs. Senhouse, of Netherball, Cumberland. 
| May 10, *Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, of Noseley, Bart. 
May 13. Rev. W. Bradshaw, of Barton Blount, Derby. 
May 25. The O'Donovan. 
| May 31. Earl of Milltown, ar 
| June 2. Sir George Burns, Bart. " 
Jane 2. Rev. Yarburgh G, Lloyd-Greame, of Sewerby, 

orks. 

June 13. Sir P. D. Pauncefort-Duncombe, Bart. 

June 19, *Earl of Stamford. 

June 27. Lord Magheramorne. 
June 28. *Earl of Carnarvon, 

July 4. Sir Croker Barrington, Bart. 
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July 5. *W. H. Chetwynd, of Longdon, Staff., Esq. 
July 10. Sir Francis Seymour, Bart. 

July 19. Sir Frederick A. Slade, Bart. 

July 20, Sir Richard Wallace, Bart, 

July 21. Sir William Baillie, Bart. 

Aug. 7. David Burton, of Cherry Burton, Yorks., Esq. 
Sept. 5. Sir Charles M. Browne, Bart., 

Sept. 6. Earl of Rosslyn. 

Sept. 17. *Sir Edward Shelley, Bart. 

Sept. 18. F. B. Short, of Bickham, Devon, Esq. 
Sept. 20. Sir Archibald Stewart, Bart, 

Oct, 10, Lord Elienborough, 

Oct, 25. Sir Lumley Graham, Bart. 

Nov. 5. Sir C. W. Blunt, Bart, 

Nov. 6. H. 8. Lucy, of Charlecote, Warw., Esq. 
Nov. 12. Sir J. F. Davis, Bart. 

Nov. 13, *E. H. Davenport, of Worfield, Salop, Esq. 
Nov. 15, *Sir J. G. Sebright, Bart, 

Nov. 16, Sir F. C. Ford, Bart. 

Nov, 16. Rev. W. F. Powell, of Hinton, Wilts. 
Nov. 20. Lord Kingsale. 

Nov, 27. Rev. Sir C. H. Foster, Bart. 

Nov, 28, E, F. Acton, of Gatacre Park, Salop, Esq. 
Nov, 29. Miss Elizabeth Rawson, of Nidd, Yorks. 
Dec, 1. Lord Deramore. 

Dec. 3, Lord Cottesloe. 

Dec. 9. Lord Tollemache, of Helmingham, 

Dec, 12, Sir Edgar Boebm, Bart. 

Dec, 22. Sir C, J. Knox-Gore, Bart. 

N.B.—The names marked with an asterisk are 
included in Shirley’s ‘ Noble and Gentle Men of 
England.’ A. F. Herrorp, 

Westbank, Macclesfield. 

Witt-o’-THE-Wisp.—Having lately read George 
Sand’s ‘ La Petite Fadette,’ the graphic description 
of the ‘‘ feu follet,” so prettily invoked by Fadette 
in her little rhyme, “ Fadet, fadet, petit fadet,” &c., 
in chap. xii., leads me to ask if will-o’-the-wisp, 
Jack-o’-lantern, “aut quocunque alio nomine 
vocatur,” is still to be seen in England; and, if so, 
where? I do not remember ever to have had the 
honour of a personal introduction to his lanternship ; 
but I should much like to see one of his family, 
“ifit were any ways conwenient,” as Jerry Cruncher 
says. Did any of your readers ever notice how 
greatly this “ wanderer of the night ” seems to have 
taken hold of Milton’s imagination? He describes 
it at some length in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ bk. ix. 634 
et seq., and more briefly in bk. xii. 629 et seq. ; 
but, query, is the latter meant for will-o’-the-wisp? 

e, again, ‘Comus,’ |]. 432, 433, and yet again, 
‘L’ Allegro,’ 1. 104. Might Milton have seen these 
™ wandering fires” in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge or Horton ; or did he describe them from 
books (‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ &c.) and 
hearsay ? JONATHAN Bovucaier. 


Tae Royat Famiry. — The 
genealogy of the Anglo-Saxon kings of England, 
from King Athelwulf, and of their collateral de- 
scendants, is a matter of such general interest that 
I presume to ask for space in ‘ N. & Q.’ to inquire 
of its readers the names of the best books which 
have been published on the subject. 


The genealogy of many of the celebrated men 
mentioned in the several chronicles has been ably 
discussed by Freeman, Pearson, and others ; and 
it would be of great interest to form a genealogical 
chart founded on the best evidence obtainable 
from past researches. Thus the question of the 
descent of Athelweard, the historian, who states 
in his ‘Chronicle’ that King Ethelred, fourth son 
of King Athelwulf, was his grandfather’s grand- 
father, remains still in doubt as to whether the 
relationship claimed was through a male or female 
line. There are good grounds for believing that 
he was a male representative of that king, and I 
have traced his descent as follows :— 

Ethelred, Rex, 866-871. 


< 
Athelstan, the Ralf King-—Elfwin. 
Alderman of all England. | 


| 
Athelwine, Dei=-Wulgiva, third wife. 
Amicus. 


| 
Athelweard, the=£thelfled. 
historian. 


| 
Athelmer, Duke of==Alrida, 
Cornwall. 


| 
Athelweard, slain by Canute. 


The grounds on which I have come to this con- 
clusion are many; and if the inquiry I have now 
put forward enables me to confirm them, and if 
it appears to interest your readers, I will hereafter 
supply them. JAPHET. 


Anprew Marvett.—The parish register of 
Norton, co. Derby, records the marriage, under date 
Nov. 27, 1638, of Andrew Marvell, Clericus, with 
Lucia Harris. May not the entry point to a second 
marriage of the father of the political writer, poet 
and satirist ? Danie Hipwe tt, 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tue Aprte Wassait.—I have clipped the 
following from the West Sussex Gazette, Jan. 15. 
Duncton is situate on the north side of the South 
Downs, a few miles from Petworth :— 

“On Monday evening of last week, while passing 
through Duncton, the stillness of the night was startled 
with the lusty voices of the younger villagers, who were 
singing with might and main in the close vicinity of 
some apple trees. It was not quite ascertained whether 
‘Gunpowder Treason,’ &c., was being celebrated, or if 
some one was being treated to that biggest of village 
horrors, ‘rough music,’ until the familiar strams of the 
‘Mistletoe Bough’ broke upon the ear, and led to the 
inquiry as to what it meant, and the information given 
told us of the ‘ Apple Wassail,’ which always takes place 
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apon old Christmas Eve at this village. The ‘ wassail ° is 
supposed to help the growth and abundance of apples for 
cider making, which will probably find a passage down 
the throats of those who were so lustily singins. This | 
has been the custom, in the recollection of one, for quite 
fifty years.” 


“Tuan” FOLLOWED BY THE AccusaTIVE Case. 
(See 5" S. vii. 308, 454, 494, 516; viii. 77, 118.) 
—In the following examples than is used as a 
conjunction, but is rightly followed by the accusa- 
tive case :— 

Dearer is love than life and fame than gold, 
But dearer than them both your faith once plighted hold. 
Spenser, ‘ Faerie Queen.’ 
Tis said he goes to woo a bride 
More true than her who left his side. 
Byron, ‘ Giaour.’ 
There is an exactly similar construction in Latin : 
Ego hominem callidiorem vidi neminem quam Phormio- 
nem, erence, 

In the following examples than is used as a 
preposition in a way hardly consistent with gram- 
matical propriety. But the writers are of such 
authority that anybody might write as they do 
without blame :— 

Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 

Fell not from Heaven. Milton. 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her 
As he was a poet sublimer than me. 

You are a much greater loser than me. 
(Quoted by Latham in his ‘ Dictionary.’) 

“When questioning Melville whether Queen Mary 
was taller than her.”—Walter Scott's ‘ Journal,’ vol. i. 
p. 46. 


Prior. 
Swift. 


E. Yarpiey. 


Juyivs.—To strengthen the claim of Sir Philip 
Francis to the authorship of Janius I give the 
following. In an edition of his ‘ Letters,’ in 2 vols., 
1806, on the fly-leaf at the end of the second 
volume, is this note :— 

“ Thia edition of Junius Letters was given to me by 
my beloved Husband Sir Philip Francis on the 10" of 
Dec" 1814 two days after our marrixge being his first 
gift to me after that event. Emma Francis.”’ 


P. J. Crooxe. 


[See six series of ‘ N. & Q.,’ passim. ] 


‘Down THe Bury, Davie.’—This song is said 
to have been comp»sed by Robert Crawford, and 


venture to think it would be interesting to know 
and put on record the author's name, If the 
verses in question are seen together the difference 
will be clearer :— 
Burns. 
Third and fourth verses ¢ é. 
As down the burn they took their way, 
And through the flow'ry dale, 
His cheek to hers he aft did lay, 
And love was aye the tale, 
With, “ Mary, when shall we return 
Sic pleasures to renew ?”’ 
Quoth Mary, “ Love, I like the burn, 
And aye will follow you,” 
From Ca lliope.’ 
Third and fou th verses. 
What passed I guess was harmless play, 
And nothing, sure, unmeet ; 
For, ganging hame I heard them say, 
They lik’d a walk so sweet. 
His cheek to hers he fondly laid: 
She cry'd, “ Sweet love be true ; 
And when a wife, as now a maid, 
To death 1’ll follow you,” 
As fate had dealt to him a routh, 
Straight to the Kirk he led her ; 
There plighted her his faith and truth, 
And a bonny bride he made her. 
No more ashamed to own her love, 
Or speak her mind thus free : 
“ Gang down the Burn, Davie, love, 
And I will follow thee.” 

It perhapsshould be noticed thatthe first, the third, 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth lines of Burns's are 
exactly those which appeared in the Tea-Table 
Misceilany. In short, Burns did away with the 
last two stanzas, consisting of sixteen lines, sub- 
stituting one verse, five lines of which were in the 
original song. Arrep Cuas. Jonas. 

Swansea. 


Pram.—lIt is supposed commonly that the pro- 
nunciation of the word humble received the addition 
of the initial aspirate because of the disrepute into 
which ’umble had fallen through Uriah Heep 
May we not hope that the odious and meaningless 


|vulyarism of pram, for perambulator, will be 


exploded from popular use in consequence of its 
prominence in the disgusting details of a recent 
trial for murder ? 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


to have been first contributed by him to the Tea- 
Table Miscellany. In its original form it consisted | 
of four stanzas, but the last two are very “free.” | 
Burns altered the last two verses, making only one 
in their stead, and in that form the song appeared | 
in Thomson’s collection. 
Now in ‘ Calliope ; or, the Musical Miscellany,’ | 
published London and Edinburgh, 1788, ‘ Down 
the Burn, Davie’ appears ; but there is such a | 
marked difference in the last two verses, both | 


Tue VaRIATION OF THE GRAMMATICAL GENDER 
or Sun Moon,—The reverse grammatical 
gender applied to the sun and moon in all Teutonic 
languages—viz., masculine for moon, as in Anglo- 
Saxon ména, and feminine for sun, as in Anglo- 
Saxon sunne, compared with the English usage, 
which followed the classical model, like all Neo 
Latin languages—is usually attributed to the in- 
fluence of Old Norse mythology, according 
which Mani, the moon, is the son, Sol, the sum, 


with regard to the original and Burns's, that I | the daughter of Mundilféri (v. Prof. Max Miller's 
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‘Science of Language,’ First Series, where, how- 
ever, it is overlooked that Ulfilas uses in Gothic, 
for the sun, besides the feminine sunné, also the 
masculine sunna, as well as the neuter sauil = Lat. 
sol). Having but recently met with a more 
natural and satisfactory reason for this divergence 
of gender, it may perhaps deserve to be recorded 
among your notes. “ Wer den Mond mit der 
Sonne vergleicht, wird ihn als Weib ansehen, wer 
ihn im Kreise der Sterne schaut, halt ihn wohl fiir 
den mannlichen Hirten, der seine Schiflein weidet” 
(v. preface to vol. iii. of the new edition of Grimm’s 
* Deutsche Grammatik,’ by Prof. Roethe, published 
at the end of last year). Let me only add that 
the Old Slavonic also gives the masculine to the 
moon, mésec, as does the Russian mésyac, whilst 
the Slavonic name of the sun, solnce, owing, pro- 
bably, to its diminutive termination, has the neuter 
gender. H. Kress, 
Oxford. 


Tae First Excuish Curistmas Carp.—The 
following paragraph is from the Craven Herald of 
Dec, 26, 1890, and seems worthy of a place in 
‘N.&Q?:— 

“In 1846 a bright-looking card was; issued from an 
office in London, in which was published a serial called 
the Home Treasury, and that was the firat English 
Christmas card that went into circulation. The design 
on the card was not one to be admired by those who are 
teetotalers, A merry family party, from grandparents 
to grandchildren, were drawn in the centre around a 
table quaffing generous draughts of wine. The group 
typifies the good wishes expressed in the words on a 
piece of drapery underneath, Flanking the merry- 
makers on the right was a woman giving clothing to a 
shivering woman and child, and on the left was a man 
giving food to the hungry. These pictures embodied 
the good deeds, as the centrepiece did the good wishes 
of the season. Only 1,000 copies of this card were 
issued, and that was considered a large circulation in 
those days.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tue Parestace or Nicnotas Rows.—The 
earlier registers of the parish of Little Barford, 
co. Bedford, being mostly lost or destroyed, « copy 
of the existing fragments was made by the rector, 
in 1790, though seemingly with no great accuracy 
(Gent. Mag., 1819, vol. Ixxxix. pt. 2, p. 230). On 
4 stray sheet of parchment, which formed part of 
the original document, among other marriages, is 
this entry :— 

“J hn Rowe of Lamerton in com. Devon, and Eliza- 
beth the daughter of Jasper Edwards, Esq., were 
married Sept. 25, anno d’ni 1673.” 

The return from Little Barford among the 
bishop 8 transcripts of parish registers for the Arch- 
Geaconry of Bedford mentions, however, that Mr. 
John Row, of London, and Elizabeth Edwards 
Were married there Dec. 9, 1673. The question 
nereupon arises, Which of the two entries records 
“oe Marriage of the poet’s parents? The baptism 
of Nicholas, son of John Row, on June 30, 1674, 


and the burial on April 25, 1679, of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Row, the wife of John Rowe, of London, Esq., 
are likewise recorded in the Little Barford return 
(‘ Genealogica Bedfordiensis,’ 1890, edited by F. A. 
Blaydes, p. 16). It may be of interest to note, in 
conclusion, that Col, Chester makes the Poet 
Laureate the only son of John Rowe, of Lamerton, 
co. Devon, E:sq., serjeant-at-law, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jasper Edwards, of Little Barford, Esq., 
and fixes the date of his birth as June 30, 1674 
(‘ Registers of Westminster Abbey,’ 1876, p. 293). 
Danie. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Racusa.—In a former note I was permitted to 
draw attention to the parallel made by Muretus 
between Lesbos and Venice. Mr. E. A. Freeman, 
in his ‘Sketches from the Subject and Neighbour 
Lands of Venice’ (published by Macmillan & Co.), 
a book of which an interesting review appeared in 
the Guardian, May 17, 1882, notices the Pulace 
of Diocletian at Spalatrum (the modern Spalato), 
in Dalmatia. De Dominis, Archbishop of Spalato, 
I have mentioned in an earlier note. But what I 
would now venture to allude to is the interest 
attaching to Ragusa. Venice suggested Lesbos to 
Muretus; Mr. Freeman has been reminded of 
another parallel to Venice in the case of Ragusa, 
once also a republic, and he compares her palace 
and dogana with the ducal palace and its splendid 
chapel St. Mark’s—for Aquileia, and not Venice, 
is the ancient primatial or metropolitan see—at 
Venice herself. Not St. Mark, but St. Blaise, is 
held to be the celestial patron of Ragusa. Of 
course St. Blazey, in Cornwall, formerly a purlia- 
mentary borough, commemorates him; and among 
other churches the noble Renaissance and domed 
church of St. Blasien in the Black Forest, in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, preserves his name. Many 
years ago an interesting article on St. Blasien in 
Baden appeared in the Saturday Review, and was 
from the learned and accomplished pen of the late 
Rev. H. N. Oxenham, of Harrow and Balliol! Col- 
lege, Oxon., author, among other books, of a vala- 
able work ‘On the Catholic Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment,’ a strenuous and able opponent of vivisection, 
and also (this being a question on which it would 
be here impossible to enter) a vigorous opponent— 
like Dr. Dollinger, Dr. Reinkens, Archbishop Dar- 
boy of Paris, and Bishop Strossmayer in Hangary 
—of the “opportunism” at least, if not of the dog- 
matic truth, of the definition of Papal infallibility 
by the Vatican Council. H. ve B. H. 


Pray sy Lorp Hoveuton anp STAFFORD 
O’Brren.—It is matter for regret that Mr. Wemyss 
Reid’s excellent ‘ Life of Lord Houghton’ seems 
to have no reference to the only English work that 
is fit to make asecond to Mansel’s ‘ Phrontisterion - 
‘A Knock at the Door; or, Worsted works Wonders,. 
is a parody on the return of Ulysses, and was acted 
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at Castle Ashby Jan. 2, 1846. The part of Mentor 
was written and acted by Milnes. That the rest 
of the play was the work partly of Stafford O’Brien 
and partly of the present Lord Northampton may 
be inferred from this passage in the preface to the 
play as printed :— 

“ There is a flow and grandeur of ocean-like rhythm 
in the greater part that suggests the somewhat fanciful 
hypothesis of its having been written by a seafaring 

oet...... The careless metre of the chorus seems to indi- | 
cate a child of that unfortunate island, to whose way- | 
ward struggles and insubordination the English minister 
called Peei—or—Eel—for there is a question of the di- 
gamma, subsequently surrendered the Union.” 
It must be allowed that the best things in the 
play are O’Brien’s, but Milnes’s part is far from 
contemptible. It will be remembered that in 
December, 1845, Peel resigned, but returned to 
office when Lord Grey’s refusal to act with Pal- 
merston prevented Lord John Russell from form- 
ing « ministry. The world was waiting for the 
reassembling of Parliament and Peel’s announce- 
ment of his conversion to free-trade principles. 
Here is part of Mentor’s account of his pupil 
Telemachus : — 
Examine him outside and in, I'd thank ye, 
Morals, Parisian—manners, perfect Yankee, 
All languages, but he prefers to speak 
Something between Northamptonshire and Greek, 
And as for knowledge—give him but the cue well, 
And he will be omniscient as (whistles) Whewell, 
Sone. Air—' J remember, 1 remember,” 
He's as manly as Lord Stanley, 
He 's as eloquent as Sheil — 
Calm in bustle as Lord John Russell, 
And almost as wise as Peel. 
I do not say that like Lord Grey 
His virtue goes so far 
As to upset a Cabinet 
Lest am should go to war. 
Cuorvs sings along with MeNTorR, 
But he ‘8 manly as Lord Stanley, 
He 's as eloquent as Sheil— 
Calm in bustle as Lord John Russell, 


And almost as “iy as Peel, 


There is little parody here, but the whole play 
should be read, if only for O'Brien’s description of 
the loneliness of Penelope and his “moral rhyme,” 
sung “ while they ’re dishing up.” J. S. 


Tea-roy.—A friend points out to me what he 
deems « slip in Webster-Mahn concerning this 
word, There tea-poy is defined asa table “ in- 
closing caddies for holding tea,” or “for holding 
a cup of tea, &c.,” the tea justifying the explana- 
tion. But is not tea-poy (so well known to Indian 
residents) really connected etymologically with 
tripos, the tea being no more the beverage than 
crayjish is a fish? I have not Col. Yule’s 

Glossary ’ at hand. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


CuristiaNity IN Icerayp.—I find a very 
general idea current that the Norse bonders who 
left Norway rather than submit to the over-lord- 
ship of Harold Harfager (861 to 931) found in 
Iceland certain books, bells, and other tokens of 
the Christian faith. This, of course, points to an 
earlier occupation of the island. Is there any 
trustworthy ground for the story? Dr. Robertson, 
in his ‘Church History,’ speaks of the finding of 
these relics as an undoubted fact, and gives several 
authorities for the statement. Among others 
he refers to a particular passage in Laing’s 
‘Norse Sagas’ and Dasent’s ‘ Burnt Njal.’ To 
these two I have referred, and find in the one no 
allusion to Iceland and in the other the statement 
of an Irish monk, who wrote in 825, that thirty 
years before he had met certain Irish monks who 
told him they had visited an island which might 
have been and probably was Iceland. I cannot 
think the evidence good enough. Can any of your 
readers help me to any real facts ? Snorro Sturlason 
seems to me to have believed that his Norse for- 
bears were the first discoverers of Iceland, and knew, 
or at least said, nothing about the Christian relics. 
There are three vile phrases: There is no doubt, 
Every one knows, and It is universally acknow- 
ledged. These three expressions are, according 
to my experience, only brought into use in dis- 
cussing disputed points when there is much 
doubt, when no one knows for certain, and when 
opinion is much divided. A. H. Curistie. 


Srate or Tae Moon, Nov. 17, 1558.—Queen 
Mary and Cardinal Pole both died on Nov. 1), 
1558. We are most anxious to know what was 
the state of the moon on thatday. Was it visible! 
If so, at what time did it rise and set? We can 
find no book of reference that will tell us, and are 
unable to make the calculation ourselves. It must 
be remembered that England used the Old Styleia 
Mary’s days and for nearly two centuries after 
wards, N. M. & A. 

[At the time named, Nov. 17, 1558, the moon was 
very nearly in her first quarter. To calculate the exact 
time of her rising and setting would be troublesome; 
but it will probably answer our correspondents’ purpose 
to say that she rose about noon and set (a half-moon) 
about midnight. Old Style was used everywhere @ 
1558, and the date is in reference to that. } 


Mepat or Pore Pavt II.—I have in my po 
session a medal of Pope Paul II. Surrounding 
the image of the Pope is the legend, PAvLVs. Il. 
VENETVS . PONT. MAX., and on the reverse is the 
representation in relief of a man on horseback, 
and armed with a spear, hunting a boar and other 
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wild animals through awood. Underneath this is 
the legend, SOLVM. IN. FERAS. PIVS. BELLATVR. 
pastor. Cuan any one tell me on what occasion 
this medal was struck ; and whether it is rare and 
of any special value? The medal is very well pre- 
served. The letters G. P. F. are legible in the 
right-hand lower corner of the reverse. 

W. 


BuckIncGHaM AND Caanpos Peerace Case, 
TRIED 1802-3.—Information desired respecting 
any printed account, either separate or in any 
collection of peerage cases. 

Jouys Asnworta. 

49, Lands Lane, Leeds. 


“ Porrine sIDE is the origin, date, 
and meaning of this slang phrase? Este. 


[A somewhat obscure reference to billiards seems in- 
tended.) 


Pcoixowa.—Where is Pulkowa, which has a 
large observatory? I cannot find it in any atlas 
to which I have access. 

Newbold, Shipton-on-Stour, 

(It is in Russia, at no very great distance from St. 
Petersburg. The Emperor Nicholas established the 
great Russian imperial observatory there, which is called 
trom him the Nicholas (Nicolai) Central Observatory.] 


A Few: Severat.—Mr. Thomas Hardy, in a 
story published in the Christmas Graphic, writes: 
“The great majority of the members came from 
houses at distances varying from several miles to a 
few.” Might I ask which of these words expresses 
the greater quantity ? 


1x Cocxspur Street.—Can any 
cf your readers supply information as to the owner- 
ship and management of the British Coffee-house, 
in Cockspur Street, between the years 1740 and 
1780, during which period it was frequented by all 
noted politicians and literary men of Scotch origin ? 

R. P. 


Rererence Waxtev.—In the December num- 
ber of Harper’s New Monthly Magazine there is 
an article on ‘As You Like It,’ by that spoilt cbild 
of the literary world Mr. Andrew Lang, in which 
occurs the following remark :— 

“The Duke says he [Jaques] bas been a libertine, 
and commentators, like the Shakespearian who wrote on 
the Nurse's husband (in ‘Nicholas Nickleby’), have 
many questions to ask.” 

Will somebody kindly tell me in what chapter of 

Nicholas Nickleby ’ appears this ingenious Shake- 
Spearian, who has been several times referred to of 
ate? Sr. Swirary. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers tell me to 
whom the following grant of arms was made ; and 
why; and when? Sa., on a fesse between two 


three oak sprigs vert acorned or, the text letters 
A, B, C, D, E, F of the field. Crest: Three oak 
eprigs acorned. What does it mean? I find the 
blazon under the name “Lang” in Burke’s 
‘General Armory,’ 1878. It strikes me as 
peculiar. M. G. A. 8. 


Glasgow. 


Martins. —Is this spelling recognized? I 
recently purchased a Book of Common Prayer, 
and with it a separate volume containing the 
lessons. The title-page of this last ran thus: 
“ Proper Lessons to be read at Mattins [sic] and 
Evensong,” &c., Oxford, Printed at the University 
Press. The double ¢ seems particularly trying. 
Surely it cannot be right ! J. A. J. 


Caxe Baronetcy.—What has become of the 
baronetcy formerly represented by Sir Thomas 
Cane, Bart., whose daughter Maria Constantia, it 
is stated, married Sir Henry Etherington, Bart. 
(extinct in 1819), of Kingston-upon-Hull ? 

CrisHALL. 

Emsiematic Tompstones.—I have seen a fine 
old specimen representing the Good Samaritan, 
well carved in the stone, showing him lifting the 
poor man up on to the ass, which is standing 
patiently and quietly to receive his load. On the 
side are the Levite and the Priest walking quite 
carelessly and unheedingly away from the scene. 
This is still existing in the churchyard of St. Mary 
the Virgin in Colchester. I am well aware of the 
numerous depictments of cherubs’ heads, death- 
heads, cross bones, &c., as emblematic designs on 
top of tombstones; but are other examples of 
special subjects, like the Samaritan, often me. 
with ; and, if so, what varieties are known ? 

C. Gotpixe, 

Colchester. 


Burcorne Famity.—In Prince’s ‘ Worthies of 
Devon’ (edition of 1810), it is recorded of William 
Burgoin, first High Sheriff of Exeter, that “his 
family terminated in an heir female married to 
Jackson of Exeter, merchant.” What were the 
Christian names of this lady and her husband; and 
where and when did their marriage take place ? 

TINTARA. 


Rete Foru.—The other day I visited the 
ancient parish church at Woodham Ferris, in 
Essex. The sexton’s name is Harvey, and he is 
not a young man. Within the building he directed 
my attention to a doorway on the north side of 
the chancel arch, one that had evidently led 
originally to the top of the rood screen, He 
showed me some steps in the masonry by which 
it had been approached, and remarked, ‘‘ That ’s 
where the rule form stood” (pointing across the 
chancel arch). “The rule form?” I replied, inter 
rogatively. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’ was the prompt rejoinder , 


cinquefoils in chief arg. and on a mount in base 


“it went along there; and if, in the old times, any 
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one in the parish had done aught amiss, and was 
penitent, they stood up on top during the service, 


and exposed themselves!” Is this, to me, unique 
definition of the actual use of a rood-screen door- 
way believed in elsewhere in Ezsex, or out of it? 
Harry Hems, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Brazit.—W hat books can I consult for a physical 
and botanical description of the country, especially 
with regard to the distinction of dark and light 
rivers, and general features of the Amazon, Rio 
Negro, &c. ? GLAVE. 


Mr. GLapsTone AND Mr. Parnett.—TI see it 
stated in a book of ‘ Gleanings,’ that Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr, Parnell are both descended from a common 
royal ancestor, Edward I. I should like to know 
if this statement is correct. W. Roserts. 

63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Bureunpy.—A person whose education has been 
oeglected—that is, who can read no other language 
except English—has asked me to find out for him 
what books of travels or descriptions there are of 
Burgundy, especially of Dijon, Avallon, and the 

arts adjacent. I know of none except C. R. 
eld’s ‘ Notes on Burgundy’; but there must be 
many more. Anon. 


*Tue Provinciat Spectator.’—May I ask what 
is known of this periodical? I picked up the 
other day, at a bookstall, No. 4, dated Wednesday, 
July 18, 1821. It contains only eight pages in a 
wrapper, and the imprint is “ Bury St. Edmunds, 
yy and published by T. D. Datton, Market 

ill.” It contains, besides one or two articles of 
local interest to Suffolk readers, a short article on 
Byron, for whom the writer claims both high talents 
and genius, though he considers him far inferior 
to Wordsworth. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Wittram Layotayp.—Can any one tell me 
whether or not William Langland was born at 
Cleobury Mortimer, in Shropshire? I find that 
the place of his birth is given in some books as 
Shipton-under- Wychwood, Oxfordshire. Is there 
any decisive evidence in favour of either of these 
places, or of any other place?) A modern stained- 
glass window in Cleobury Mortimer Church states 
that Langland was born there, and gives the date 
of his birth, Cuartes T. J. Hiarr. 


Pryce or Newtown, co. Montcomery.—By 
the pedigree given in Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetcies’ 
Sir Matthew Pryce, the second baronet, had three 
sons, John, Vaughan, and Edward. Jobn had no 


be gleaned. The period would be about the reign 
of Charles IT. R. A. Cousecx. 
10, Turquand Street, 8.E, 


Bossvet.—Can any of the readers of ‘ N. & Q. 
tell me where I can find the origin of Bossuet 
being told “to go to Patmos and write a new 
Apocalypse”? Or was it Bossuet to whom the 
story relates ? Ve 
[Bossuet wrote ‘L’Explication de lI’ Apocalypse,’ in 
cat} he traced in pagan Rome the Babylon of the 
text. 


Heratpic.—Can any one throw light on the 
origin of the following coats of arms /— 
1. Argent, on a bezant a cross tau or. 
2. Argent, a cross gules. 
3. Azure, a saltire or. 
4, Argent, three escallops or. 
5. Azure, two crescents argent in pale, sur- 
rounded by a bordure or. 
6. Argent, three grevhounds statant sable. 
7. Bendy, argent and gules, a martlet for dis 
tinction. 
8. Sable, on a bend argent, between six falcons, 
three catherine wheels or. W. H. Pircuer. 
Crichton Club, Adelphi Terrace. 


SNARRYNGE OR SvarrincE.—Any information 
(other than that to be gleaned from the Luketon 
cartularies of Waltham Abbey) respecting this 
name, whether as of a place or of a person, will be 
welcomed. W. C. W. 


Srernen the register of his birth, 
Kington, Herefordshire, and in all early bio 
graphies he is so styled. Subsequent writers speak 
of him as George Stephen. When did he assume 
the name George ; and was he entitled to it? Itis 
curious that his son, Henry Kemble, born 1789, 
seems to have taken an additional name, and in 


later life called himself Henry Stephen Kemble. 
Uraay. 


Hvcues.—I am anxious to obtain some approx! 
mate idea as to when this surname first came inl 
use. In the ‘Calendar of Wills and Administr- 
tions relating to Shropshire in the Ancient Dio 
cese of Lichfield, 1510 to 1652,’ in course of pub 
lication under the auspices of the Shropshire 
Archeological Society, I find there is no mention 
of the name until 1564. t 

In the Visitation of Shropshire, 1623, there 1s4 
pedigree of Hughes, alias Higgins, showing thats 
John Higgins had two sons, one named Hugt 
Higgins and the other William Hughes, a4 
Higgins, and in the next and subsequent genet 
tions the descendants all bear the surname Hugbet 


male issue, and was succeeded by his brother 
Vaughan. I should be glad to receive information 
with regard to Edward, his marriage, issue, death, 
&ec., or where it is likely such information could 


No dates are given to this pedigree beyond te 
| date of the Visitation (1623), but the gradu 
| change of name seems to support the theory that 
| Hughes was first adopted as a surname about the 
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sixteenth century. 


“Jittle,” or son of Hugh. 


I should feel very much obliged if some of your 


readers could inform me on this point, either direct 
or through the medium of your valuabie paper. 
W. H. Huceues. 

65, Clarendon Road, Holland Park, W. 


Lonestarr or Lonestarre.—Can any of your 
readers give any information as to this family or 
members of it, and of any book, &c., containing any 
reference to them. W. Wess. 


Book-ptate.—Has this book-plate ever been 
described? A pile of quartos maintains an open 
folio volume, upheld by a nude figure with wings, 
a tree-stump and foliage for background. Another 
nude figure kneels in front and spells out the 
inscription, which covers the two exposed pages of 
the open volume, reading : “ Friederici Nicolai et 
Amicorum.” 
heraldry, but with good artistic effect. 

A. Hatt, 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Heyry Besnetr anp Samvet 
These two wits were at one time famous contri- 
butors to various journals, the former more particu- 
larly to Bolster’s Cork Magazine, the latter 
to Blackwood’s over pseudonym of “ Fogarty 
O’Fogarty.” I find no information whatever given 
as to their deaths in the Gent. Mag. or Ann. Reg. 
obituaries ; and would feel much obliged for any 
facts about them. I know that the first was a 
solicitor and the second a surgeon, D. J. O. 

Belgravia. 


Replies, 


“ WHICH *-CRAPFT. 
(7™ S. x. 206, 455.) 

Mr. writes :— 

“C. C. B. says that the following sentence murders 
grammar: ‘I have myself tested it with the vocabulary 
published by the Abbé Rochon in 1802, but which the 
Abbé obtained from,’ &c. I should not quote it asa 
model sentence, but neither do I think it deserves C. C. B.'s 
severe condemnation,” 

I do not think that the above sentence “murders 
grammar,’ but I think that it scotches it—as given 
above. But it seems to me that the words follow- 
ing “obtained from,” but which are not given, may 

@ such as to show that grammar is not even 
scotched, 

Perhaps I am very incompetent to give any 
pinion on the subject. Mr. RanpaLt quotes a 


ag on grammar recognized as excellent, and I 
= heard in these latter days of many such. 
Now I never in my “born days” (query, valgarism 


I am told the two names 
Hughes and Higgins are synonymous, meaning 


grammar in my hand, either at home in my 
parents’ house or subsequently at Winchester or 
at Oxford. I take it that the ideas of our in- 
structors in the far distant days to which I am 
referring were, upon this subject of English gram- 
mar, based on notions of much the same kind as 
those expressed on the subject of matrimony by 
Tennyson’s Northern Farmer :— 

Doiin’t thou marry for munny, but goii wheer munny is. 
We were not “to goi after good English, but to 
goa wheer good English is.” And I flatter myself 
that it has resulted from this practice that, although 
few extant Englishmen have spoilt so much fair 
paper with printer’s ink as I have, very little 
bad English will be found in the huge mass of 
what I have written. I hear a great deal in these 
days of admirable works on English grammar, and 
of much instruction given on the subject to the 
rising or lately risen generation, assuredly with 


the result of continually meeting in print with 


It is a rough etching, no attempt at | slipshod and absolutely incorrect grammar to a 


very far greater degree than was the case when 
George III. was king. 

Speaking, then, according to the lights derived 
from such an imperfect education, I should say 
that the sentence incriminated above is, in the first 
place, no example of the use of and which. In the 
next place, as I have said, it seems to me that it 
may have been followed by words which wouid 
save it not only from “ murdering grammar,” but 
from wounding it at all. Suppose that the sentence 
had run, “the vocabulary published in 1802, but 
which the Abbé had composed from notes he had 
long previously made.” Will anybody say that 
the following sentence offends grammar: “That 
book, written in 1800, but which was not published 
till 1810, was,” &e. ? 

Mr. Ranpatu gives four sentences, all of which 
he says fall under the same condemnation as that 
which C. C. B. accuses of grammar murder. But 
I think that such is not the case. It appears to 
me that his first three examples murder grammar 
irremissibly ; and they are all (unlike the originally 
incriminated sentence) examples of the use of and 
which. His fourth example, from Holmes’s ‘ Pro- 

fesor at the Breakfast Table,’ I hold to be perfectly 

good English: “A story adapted to young persons, 

but which won’t hurt older ones.” 

I have reached the above undogmatic opinions 

simply by the very unscientific method attain- 

able by the imperfect education I have above 

described. But in now attempting for the first 

time to consider why it should be that and which, 

where not preceded by any foregoing which, should 

seem to me almost invariably wrong, while but 

which appears very frequently right, I find myself, 

in my ignorahce of technical rules, driven to a 

consideration of the mental attitude of the writer 

or speaker. It would seem as if but which, un- 


or not!) had any work whatsoever on Englich 


preceded by another which, may be permissible 
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when the facts alluded to are separated from each 
other by an interval of time. Examples :— 
“ The judge’s charge, delivered in part on the Monday, 


Berretra (7% §. x. 508).—-Dr. FitzPatrick 


| is quite right. To convey the meaning intended in 
the passage he quotes, the use of the expression 


but which was not concluded till Tuesday morning, seems | berretta should, strictly, carry the qualificative car- 


to have much influenced the jury.” 
Surely this is permissible ! 

“ The bullet hit me, /ut which avoided the heart, and 
was afterwards found,” 
Clearly wrong. 

The sentence from Holmes which Mr. Ray- 
DALL gives may seem at first sight to militate 
against any attempt at a rule; but I think in 
reality it confirms it, the adaptation to young per- 
sons being contemplated or accomplished previously 
to the fitness of the story for older people being 
discovered, or at least pointed out, by the writer 
at the moment of writing. But all this, I fear, is 
somewhat hazy, and, gentle reader, “si quid novisti 
rectius” candidly impart it. 

T. Apotraus Trotiore. 

Mr. Ranpatt’s explanation of the “typical 
sentence” is not quite correct or consistent, and 
does not quite touch the objection to its grammar. 
The sentence is :— 

“T have myself tested it with the vocabulary published 
by the Abbé Roehon in 1802, but which the Abbé ob- 
tained,” Ke, 

He says, “ The words which was must be inserted 
after vocabulary to give the full grammatical form,” 
and then adds that “ which, as is often the case, is 
omitted in writing.” But the correct statement of 
the sentence is that published is a past participle, 
an attribute qualifying vocabulary, “ dictionarium 
editum,” “ dictionnaire édité.” More than which 
is omitted, on his showing, for the verb was is also 
omitted, as is not often the case. But most gram- 
marians would not agree that this was an instance 
of omission or ellipse of the relative, but a simple 
attributive use of the participle, and would say 
that a copulative conjunction and cannot couple a 
relative clause to a mere attribute. This rule is 
absolutely valid in Greek and Latin, and in Eng- 
lish also (according to grammarians), though it is 
not valid in French, which would, I believe, allow 
the typical sentence or any of the four others. 
“Fabulam tibi dicam ad puellas aptam sed que 
senioribus innoxia videtur.” Is sed possible? All 
the four sentences must “fall under condemnation” 
as instances of a relative clause coupled to an attri- 
bute—a form of “constructio ad sensum” dis- 


dinalizia. The ‘New English Dictionary,’ to 
which we are referred, has nothing to the point, 
and what it has is—after the manner of English 
dictionaries when treating of contirental, and espe- 
cially Italian, usage—misleading. First by sp-liing 
the first syllable bi* (possibly following Littré’s re- 
ference to Du Cange’s Latin), though all its own 
examples spell ber or be. Secondly by supposing 
the article itself to be exclusively or chiefly one of 
ecclesiastical costume.+ But (1) modern usage has 
adopted the spelling berretta ; and though, indeed, 
birretta may slip from the pen of a hurried news- 
paper writer, it will rarely be found so written by 
the best authorities in Italian, the language where 
it is at home and whence it is undoubtedly bor- 
rowed in the use under discussion. (2) The word 
berretta serves to denote any kind of cap, from the 
street-boy’s cap to the cap of Liberty, passing 
through all the other uses of the word, such as a 
military cap, a cap of maintenance, a night-cap, 
and sometimes even a woman’s cap. 

The announcement that the berretta cardinalizia 
has been, or is about to be, conferred, is a common 
way of betokening the elevation of the conferee to 
the Sacred College. The evening of theday on which 
it is given (and sometimes two following evenings} 
is the occasion of a pleasant friendly gathering in the 
recipient’s apartment, and from that day forward 
it is de rigueur that a scarlet berretia should occupy 
a prominent place in his antechamber. 

The conferring of the cardinal’s hat, though 
dating back two centuries earlier (the one being of 
the year 1246 and the other of the year 1464), iss 


later and much more imposing ceremony. 
R. H. Busk. 


In the ‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire de poche Frangais- 
Italien,’ par le Chevalier Briccolani, 1831, the 
Italian word berrétta is translated by “ bonnet, 
barrette,” and the French word barrette is trans- 
lated in the same dictionary by “ barretta” (a mis- 
print, I suppose, for “ berretta” as above). A ber- 
retta is a small flat cap, worn by all the Catholic 
priests at church or in private ; that of the car- 
dinals is red, and that of the common priests is 


* Possibly following Littré’s guess at a derivation 


allowed by the grammarians. If Mr. RanpAtu’s 
analysis of the sentence were correct, he would 
show that the rule was not broken ; but I hold 
that his analysis is incorrect, and that the state- 
ment “in each of these sentences the first relative 
is suppressed ” is insufficient, as, on his showing, a 


from “ birrum, birrus, byrrhus, sorte d’étoffe rousse, de 
muppodg¢ roux,” though at the same time in his abridg- 
ment he gives Jeretum as the actual Latin use and the 
French as béret or Lerret (not birret). 

+ And in making ‘‘ red” the distinction of the car 
dinal’s berretta, whereas a Turkish smoking cap oF § 
Neapolitan sailor’s cap would be red, and would be a ber- 
retta and yet not be a cappella cardinalizia. ‘Ii erut 


verb also is suppressed ; on my showing there is |‘. : i 
: | distinguer & une lucarne...... un point rowg?...... qui pou- 
nothing at all suppressed, but a sudden change of | yait bien étre un foulard. ou an bi ret coiffant la téte de 
construction. 3, 
Lit‘le Waltham. 


O. W. Tancock. 


| quelque domestique.”"—‘Le Chéne Capitaine,’ p. 1 
| Boiegobey, 1890. 
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black. Formerly in France the word barrette 
meant a cap worn by peasants and servants, and 
thence the proverbial phrase “ parler a ta barrette ” 
meant “to beat on the head.” Some of Moliére’s 
characters wear a cap of this description; and in 
‘L’Avare,’ Act V. sc. v., when Harpagon is scold- 
ing La Fiéche, his son’s valet, who had just been 
whispering something about misers, villains, and 
such like stingy wretches, he asks him to whom he 
speaks, and La Fiéche answers: ‘‘ Je parle......je 
parle & mon bonnet” (he is fumbling with bis bat), 
to which the rejoinder is: “ Et moi, je pourrais 
bien parler & ta barrette,”’ which Mr. Charles 
Heron Wall translates thus :— 

La Fliche. To whom I speak? I am speaking to the 
inside of my bat. 

Harpagon. And I will, perhaps, speak to the outside 
of your head. 

The French phrase to express that So-and-So 
has been made a cardinal is: “Il a recu le cha- 
peau,” or ‘*Il a recu la barrette.” In a letter 
addressed to Richelieu, and dated March 13, 1765, 
Voltaire, speaking of the Abbé d’Estrées, says :— 

“Il mécrivit en homme qui attend /e chapeau, et 

m'ordonna de venir lui préter foi et hommage pour un 
pré dépendant de son bénéfice.” 
And, in the ‘Siécle de Louis XIV.,’ chap. xxxix., 
the same author says, speaking of Pope Clement 
Xf. and his legate, Thomas Maillard de Tour- 
non :— 

“Tandis que le légat était confiné A Macao, le pape 

lui envoyait la barrette, mais elle ne servit qu’a le faire 
mourir eardinal,” 
A cardinal’s hat is a red, flat-crowned, broad- 
brimmed hat, with large red silk tassels hanging 
from it. But many people mistake the berretta for 
the hat. DyaRGEL, 


“Uncre Remus” x. 61, 201, 263, 301, 
363, 437).—The rabbit is represented as outwit- 
ting the lion at chap. ii. ix. p. 143, and the ele- 
phants at cb. iii. iv. p. 175, of ‘ Fables and Proverbs 
irom the Sanskrit, being the Hitopadesa,’ trans- 
lated by C. Wilkins, “ Morley’s Library,” 1885. 
For the former fable see also Pilpay’s ‘ Fables,’ 
chap. ii. xiii.; for the latter, ch. v. iii., “ Chandos 
Classics,” pp. 94, 237. But the fox has the best 
of itin ‘The Rabbit, the Wolf, and the Fox,’ Pil- 
pay, u.s., ii. ix. 90. Ep. Marsa... 


_ “INGRATUM SI DIXERIS, OMNIA DIXTI” (7™ §, 
Ix. 449, 514; x. 97, 315).—In ‘Select e Profanis 
Scriptoribus Historie,’ London, 1771, lib. iii. 
cap. Ixxviii., the reference given for “Omne dixeris 
maledictum, cum ingratum hominem dixeris,” is 
“Epist. 4.” This appears to belong to the refer- 
ences given for the preceding sentence, “ Ego ingrati 
animi crimen horreo : in quo vitio nihil mali non 
inest,” viz., Cic. 1]. ix. Ad Att., Ep. 2 and 8, see- 
ing that in ‘Select,’ &c., Paris, 1789, the refer- 


Epist. 4, and that “Ego ingrati animi crimen 
horreo” is an extract from Ad Att., ix. 2, while 
**In quo vitio nihil mali non inest” is an ex- 
tract from Ad Att., viii. 4. So the reference 
“Epist. 4” in the 1771 edition of ‘Selecta,’ &c., which, 
standing by itself, would mean nothing intelligible, 
ought apparently to be removed from “Omne 
dixeris,” &c., and replaced by “ P. Syrus,” which 
is the only reference given for “Ommne dixeris,” &c., 
in the 1789 edition, and the reference for “‘ Ego 
ingrati,” &., ought to be Cic., 1. ix., Ad Att., 
Ep. 2, |. viii., Ep. 4. The sentence following, viz, 
“Omnes immemorem beneficii oderunt, et eum 
communem omnium, maxime vero tenuiorum, 
hostem putant, qui ipsam liberalitatem deterret,” 
has for references “ P. Syrus, 2 Offic. 65,” in the 
1771 edition, but “2 Offic., n. 65,” alone in the 
1789 edition. It is obvious that this cannot be 
from Syrus. It is taken, though not word for 
word, from Cicero, ‘De Officiis,’ ii. 63 (cap. 18), 
not ii. 65. 

The reference “ Cic., Ep. 5,” given in the 1819 
edition of ‘ Select,’ &c., quoted by the Rev. E. 
MarsBALt, is apparently a misprint and misplaced. 

The line “Omne dixeris,” &c., is at least as near 
to the true sententia of Syrus, “ Dixeris maledicta,” 
&c., as is the quotation “ Omnes immemorem,” &c., 
to actual words of Cicero, Robert 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Worps WorcesTersHire WItts x. 
369, 473 ; xi. 17, 77).—I willingly plead guilty to 
‘*much temerity” in return for the pleasure of 
seeing my old and valued friend Miss G. F. Jackson 
so warmly defended. The time has not yet come, 
happily, for saying all that might be said in her 
favour ; but this I will venture to say, that those 
who respect her work cannot do better than add 
somewhat to the fund, administered by the presen 
Dean of Chester, which has been raised for her 
benefit, in these her years of suffering and sadness. 
The two girls of whom I spoke came, I believe, 
from the Shiffnal or Newport part of the county ; 
and whatever I have said in ‘ N. & Q.’ about the 
word lade-gaun rests upon the oral testimony of 
natives of that district. A. J. M. 


List oF Booxs on Secretariat Doties 
S. xi. 80).—I am able to reply to the query put 
by a correspondent as to some work on secretarial 
duties. He will find a book entitled ‘ Secretaries 
of Public Companies and their Duties,’ by Mr. 
Thomas Brown, published by Messrs. Good & Son, 
of 12, Moorgate Street, E.C., a very useful work, 
trustworthy in its directions. It has, however, no 
special reference to breweries. 

W. C. Jackson. 


FirzwaRren (7™ §. x. 148, 393, 514).—I find 
my authority for the assertion I made concerning 


ences given are Cic., 1. 9, Ad Att., Ep. 2 and 8, 


the Fitzwarines of Brightleigh marked as “ Dug- 
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now on my shelves, I see that he gives William 
Fitzwarine as younger son of the first Fulk, and 
consequently grandson of Guarine de Metz.” My 
original extract was taken from another copy of 
Dugdale ; whether, therefore, he places William a 
generation higher in some other edition, or whether 
I have been guilty of a mistake in making the 
extract I cannot say at this distance of time, but 
am able only to confess the facts as they stand. 
Not anticipating inaccuracy, it did not occur to 
me to collate the extract with the original until 
the query was asked. HERMENTRUDE. 


Banian (7S. ix. 443; x. 77, 215). —I have only 
just noticed Cor. Pripeaux’s query. Bawnyeen 
(so pronounced) is the ordinary name used by the 
peasantry of Connemara for a white woollen under- 
garment, which is in make something between a 
shirt and a long-skirted coat. H, H. 8. 


Micwaet (7S, xi. 46).—If Latics 
= his question to the publishers of the Ldin- 
urgh Review he will doubtless receive a courteous 
reply. At least, such has been my experience in 
more than one like case. 
C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A, 


Longford, Coventry. 


Curious Misyomers x. 424; xi, 53).— 


In Sir Walter Scott's ‘Journal,’ December 22, | 


1825 :— 

“The air of ‘Bonnie Dundee’ running in my head 

to-day, I [wrote } a few verses to it befors dinner, taking 
the keynote from the story of Clavers leaving the Scottish 
Convention of Estates in 1688/9. I wonder if they are 
good. Ah! poor Will Erskine! thou couldst and 
wouldst have told me.” 
What would he have told him? That they were 
good? At all events, that air and words together 
made a good song, as do those of ‘John Peel.’ 
They have certainly produced a striking effect. 
Among those to whose minds, in cantering past, 
or being cantered past, or visiting an equestrian 
circus, the tune sugyests the words “ Bonnie Dun- 
dee,” few there are who would refer them to the 
town in preference to the man. And yet thousands 
have read ‘Rob Roy’ and ‘Old Mortality’ for bun- 
dreds who have read the ‘Doom of Devorgoil,’ in 
which, five years after its inception, the song be- 
came involved, KILLIGREW. 


In Wilson's ‘Tales of the Borders’ there is a 
story entitled ‘The Cradle of Logic,’ in which I 
read the following :— 

“* Was not you, sir, last night, of the time of the past 
world, in the inn kept by Sandy Morren, in the town 
called Bonnie Dundee—bonnie in all save its sin, and ita 
magistracy vone a-begging, and its hemp-spinners, and 
the effect of Sandy Kiddok’s reign—drinking and swear- 
ing?” 

Wituram Teco. 


13, Doughty Street, W.C, 


dale”; but on consulting the copy of his ‘Baronage’ 


‘Tue Own Critic’ iii. 189, 315).—This 
poem was written by J. T. Fields, and first appeared 
in Harper's Magazine before 1882, but I do not 
know the exact date. Strange to say, Epwarp V.’s 
query is not in the index to vol. iii, and I came 
upon it quite by chance. E. S. H. 

[It appears under “ Anonymous Works.”’] 


| 
Tae Express Mavp (7™ x. 449; xi. 8).— 
The empress died on December 10, 1167, at Pre, 
in the suburb of Rouen, probably in the monastery 
which had been founded there by ber father, and 
| was buried in the celebrated abbey of Le Bee, 
before the altar of the Virgin in the abbey church, 
and, according to the ‘ Historia Anglorum’ of 
| Matthew Paris (Sir F. Madden’s edition, vol. i. 
| p. 435) the following epitaph was inscribed on her 
| monument :— 
j Ortu magna, viro major, sed maxima partu, 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, spon-a, parens, 
Matthew Paris states that she was buried at 
Rouen ; but it is clear from the ‘Chronique du 
Bec et Chronique de Frangois Carré,’ published by 
|the Abbé Porée at Rouen in 1853, that she was 
buried at Le Bec, and ‘ La Chronique de Robert 
| de Torigni’ (who was a monk in the abbey from 
1128 to 1154), published at Rouen in 1572-3 by 
M. Léopold Delisle, is an authority to the same 
| effect. ; 
In 1282, twenty years after the burning of the 
‘abbey, a question arose as to the position of the 
empress’s body, and it was found before the 
site of the great altar enveloped in an oxhide 
(‘Chronique du Bec,’ par l'Abbé Porée, cited 
above, Appendix, p. 129). * 
In the month of June, 1421, during Henry V.'s 
‘invasion of France, the English took possession of 
| the abbey, and despoiled the tomb of the empress, 
which was in the middle of the church (* Chronique 
du Bee,’ p. 91). 
In the rene ‘ess the monks of Le Bee erected 
a new monument in their church to the memory of 
| Matilda, and a copy of the inscription is given by 
| Jean Bourget, who was then one of the monks, in 
| his ‘ Histoire de l’Abbaye Royale du Bee,’ which 
| was translated from the French and published in 
| London in 1779, and the original epitaph, as given 
_ by Matthew Paris, was embodied in the inscrip- 
| tion, but in the French Revolution the abbey and 
the church were destroyed. 
| Im the year 1846 the remains of the empress 
| were found in the site of the sanctuary of the 
‘abbey, and in 1871 were brought to Rouen 
land deposited in the Lady Chapel of tbe 
| cathedral, and a tablet was placed on the north 
| wall of the chapel with the following inscription, 
| surmounted by the original epitaph :— ; 
« Mathildis, filia Henrici I, Regis Anglorum et Nor- 
manniz ducie, uxor Henrici V. Casaris, mater Hen- 
! rici I1., patris Ricardi, Cor-leonis dicti, eius in sane- 
tuario monasterii Beccensis A.p, MPCCCXLVI. reperta ¢ 
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Rothomagum translata hic reposita sunt anno d'ni 
MDCOCLXX1I.” 


Jones. 


Georce Sanv’s Provinciatisms S, x. 449 ; 
xi. 17).—So far as I know there is no dictionary or 
glossary which would help one in reading George 
Sand’s Berrichon pastoral romances; but students 
of this author’s works are sure to find everything 
they want in the ample and exhaustive essay in- 
serted in Taalstudie, 5° Jaargang (1884), Nos. 3, 
4, 5,6, and 6° Jaargang (1885), Nos. 1 and 2 
(edited by Blom and Olivierse, Culemburg, Hol- 
land). This essay, entitled *‘ Notes et Remarques sur 
la Langue des Romans Champétres de George Sand,’ 
is by Mr. C. M. Robert, Professor of French Lan- 
guage and Literature at Amsterdam, and one of 
our most distinguished French scholars. 


R. D. Nayta. 
Heerenveen, Holland. 


THomas Sovurnworta (7@ xi. 8).—The 
broken phrase in Southworth’s epitaph at Barrow 
Gurney appears to be “in Societate Graiensi Lec- 
tor,” meaning that he was a Reader of Gray’s Inn, 
London. I add such further information as I have, 
in a brief search, been able to find. 

1. In the ‘ Register of Admissions to Gray’s 
Inn, 1521-1889,’ by Joseph Foster, privately 
printed, 1889, is the following entry :— 

1587, May 26, Thomas Southworth, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

2. In the best account that I have seen of the inn, 
viz., ‘Gray’s Inn: its History and Associations,’ 
1886, by the very able and obliging librarian of 
the inn, Mr. William R. Douthwaite, I find the 
following on p. 65, in a list of the Readers :— 

Southworth, Thomas, Admitted, 1587; Barrister, 
15...; Ancient, 1608; Autumn Reader, 1615, 

His arms are also given as follows :—Sable, a 
chevron between three cross-crosslets argent; a 
crescent gules, for difference. Mr. Douthwaite 
explains (pp. 36, 37) that 

“the position of Reader was one of considerable dignity 
and importance ; and although he was expected to give 
great entertainments, which involved a large expendi- 
ture, that fell entirely upon his own private means, he 
was generally not unwilling to take the office, on account 
of the prospective advantages gained, He had the power 
of calling to the bar, and secured a first claim to a vacant 
judgeship. From the class of Readers were chosen the 
King’s Attorney-General, Solicitor-General, and King’s 
Serjeant.” 

Inquiry at Queens’ College, Camb., might elicit 
aclue to the birthplace of Thomas Southworth, and 
perhaps to the reason of Barrow Gurney’s being 
the place of his burial. From the absence in his 
epitaph of any mention of an academical degree, it 
seems possible that he may never have graduated. 
I have been unable to find any biographical notice 


name does not occur either in the ‘ Athen Canta- 
brigienses’ (vol. i., 1858; vol. ii., 1861) or in Law- 
rence B. Phillips’s valuable ‘ Dictionary of Bio- 
graphical Reference,’ which (presumably) gives 
all the names contained in the forty-two bio- 
graphical dictionaries and works to which it refers. 
The printed volumes of ‘Cantabrigienses Graduati’ 
appear not to go back to an earlier date than 1659, 
GRAIENSIS. 
Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn. 


May not “Custos Rotulorum Deputatus” be 
another way of expressing J.P.? Blackstone writes, 
“ Justices of the Peace : the principal of whom in 
each county is the custos rotulorwm, or keeper of 
the records.” This person is usually the Lord 
Lieutenant, with whom rests the selection of jus- 
tices for the county. Is not this the meaning of 
Shallow’s “ Custalorum”? Probably Southworth 
was a member of Gray’s Inn. 

Epwarp H. M.A, 


Forceries (7 §. x. 227, 296, 472).—The 
following are some literary forgeries, not unworthy 
of record in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ especially 
since several are not often come across :— 

‘ Reflections on Shipboard.’ ‘‘ By Lord Byron” 
on title-page. 1816, 8vo. ls. pp. 16, published by 
R. S. Kirby, 32, Paternoster Row, London. Pp. 
5-9, “* Reflections on Shipboard”; pp. 10-12, “ The 
Poet refuses Consolation”; pp. 13, 14, ‘‘The 
Birth of Hope”; pp. 15, 16, “ The Poet Moralizes 
on Waterloo.” 

‘ Harold the Exile.’ No author's or publisher's 
name on title and no date. The cover, however, 
bears “ By Lord Byron.” N.d., crown 8vo. 3 vols. 
in 1, cloth gilt, pp. 284, 312, and 322. 

‘The Duke of Mantua, a Tragedy.’ Byron’s 
authorship is suggested on title-page by a portrait 
of him half covered by a mask. 1823, 8vo. 
wrappers. 

‘The Vampyre: a Tale.’ Advertised as by 
Lord Byron, but disavowed by him in a letter to 
Galignani of Paris. It was written by Dr. Polidori, 
but the facts were obtained from Lord Byron. 
1819, 8vo. wrappers, pp. 84. Published by Sher- 
wood, Neely & Jones, London. 

‘Tales of My Landlord.’ New Series, containing 
‘Pontefract Castle.’ 1820 (? 1830), first edition, 
3 vols.—This work was advertised as by Sir Walter 
Scott. It has a long preface by the publisher, in 
which he attempts to maintain this authorship, in 
spite of a challenge from Ballantyne, Scott’s pub- 
lisher. Scott is said to have disavowed the author- 
ship in his introduction to the ‘ Monastery’ in 
1830, I have not this work at hand as I write, to 
verify this. 

‘The Bridal of Cadlchairn’ and Miscellaneous 
Poems. 1822, 8vo. Published by Hurst, Robin- 


of him ; and it may perhaps save Mr. Wapwore 
§ little time and trouble if I add that Southworth’s } 


son & Co., London.—This was advertised as by 
Sir Walter Scott, but I have not seen the work. 
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*Walladmoor.’ Freely translated into German 
from the English of Sir Walter Scott, and now 
freely translated from the German into English. 
1825, 2 vols. Published by Taylor & Hessey, 
London.—This forgery is frequently stated to have 
been the work of that prolitic writer Thomas de 
Quincey. 

* Moredun : a Tale of the Twelve Hundred and 
Ten,’ by W.S., with Introduction ; being a Supple- 
ment to Lockhart’s Memoirs of Scott, translated 
from the first edition of ‘ Moredun.’ Published in 
France. 1855, 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth. — The 
work contains a pretended facsimile of Scott’s 
handwriting. In the same year was published in 
1 vol. 8vo. in New York, an edition of this work 
in 142 pages. J. Curusert Wetcn, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


Tue Curtsey =Covrtesy (7" §. ix. 343, 451; 
x. 12, 355).—It is not a very modern practice to 
abbreviate this word. It may also be abbreviated 
still more, for Richardson gives it as curtsy. I 
think there is an excellent reason for separating 
courtesy as a quality from the formal act of 
salutation or reverence made by ladies. Half the 
curtseys that are made show no courtesy whatever, 
and consequently the more distinct the words are 
kept the clearer will be the ideaconveyed. Dryden 
abbreviated the word, for we find in his Juvenal : 

Some country girl, scarce to a court’sy bred, 

Would I much rather than Cornelia wed, 
The omission of the o followed next, and I con- 
fess that, so far as I am able to form a judgment, I 
think it far better that it should be so. If we 
pronounced it as we do the word court, it would 
alter the case somewhat. As it is, we have a 
phonetic reason to strengthen that previously 
assigned. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Jackanape’s Cuarity (7™ S, x. 408).—The 
following is an extract from Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable ’:— 

* Jack-a-napes, An impertinent vulgar prig. In 1379 
was brought to Viterbo the game of cards called by the 
Saracens naib, and Mr. W. Chatto says that Jack-a-napes 
is Jack o° nails. The adjective is Jack-a-nape, (See 
Jeannot). 

I will teach a merry jackanape priest to meddle and 
make. 
Shakspeare, ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ I. iv, 

Jeannot (French). One who is minutely 
great, one who exercises his talents and ingenuity 
on trifles, one who after great preparation at table 
to produce some mighty effect brings forth only a 
ridiculous mouse. Cever Avpax. 


Grenvitte Famity or Stow, (7% 
8. xi. 8).—Thomas Walkley, who seems to have 
been the original Debrett, &c., in his ‘Catalogue 


and Colonel, created Baronet, Teste apud West- 
monasterium decimo nono die Aprilis.” Sir 
Richard’s creation appears to have been the only 
one during that year, and, what is stranger still, 
there seems to have been a complete cessation of 
creations until 1640. 

Sir Richard Grenville was knighted three years 
previously, and the event is thus recorded by 
Walkley :— 

“At Portsmouth, June 20, 1627.—Sir Richard Gren- 

ville, Sir Thomas Fryer, Sir William Cunningham, Sir 
John Tolearne (Captains going the Voyage with the 
Duke of Buckingbam).” 
This disposes of the assertion that Grenville could 
possibly have been so young as nine years old when 
created a baronet. The latter fact by itself would 
not be so very extraordinary. It would not be 
difficult to point to younger baronets at creation. 
It must not be forgotten that under James and 
during the earlier years of Charles these creations 
were enforced and sold in order to provide an army 
in Ireland. But that Sir Richard Grenville could 
have been one of Buckingham’s captains at the age 
of six is not credible. 

With regard to Burke and Courthope, may I be 
allowed to say, from personal experience, that the 
latter is by far the most reliable authority. Burke’s 
errors of omission and commission are so multi- 
farious that it is dangerous to trust to him without 
confirmation. He attempted a wider range than 
was possibly consistent with exactitude. 

Joun J. STocKey. 


In Mr. Edward Solly’s ‘Index of Hereditary 
Titles of Honour’ (published by the Index Society, 
1880) the Grenville baronet of 1630, whose title 
became extinct in 1658, is not called “‘of Stow,” 
but “of Kilkhampton.” In ‘N. & 7™ ii. 
63, there are two and a half columns of corrections 
or annotations of this work ; bat no exception is 
taken to the statement about the baronetcy in 
question. GralEysis, 


In the list of English baronets given in vol. v. 
of Betham’s ‘ Baronetage’ we find, “No. 293, 
April 9, 1630, Sir Richard Granville, Kot., of 
Kilkhampton, Cornwall.” The entry is in italics, 
indicating that the baronetcy was extinct when 
Betham wrote. He may have been one of the 
three sons of Sir Richard, the Admiral of the 
Revenge, or he may have been Sir Richard’s 


grandson, the Royalist genera), who died at (rhent. 
Srema. 


Rostnson, Bisnop oF Lonpon (7* S. xi. 49).— 
Dr. John Robinson was born at Cleasby, York- 
shire, November 7, 1650. “Sir William Wyvill, 
taking a liking to him, sent and maintained him 
at Oxford, where he was entered a Servitor at 
Brazen Nose, and afterwards became a Fellow of 


of Dukes, &c.,’ 1642, gives, under “Anno sexto 
Caroli Regis” (1630), ‘‘Sir Richard Grenville, Kt., 


Oriel College,”—“ cujus zedificia ampliavit et Scho- 
| larium numerum auxit.” He was Ambassador 
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at Stockholm from the year 1683 till 1708, when, 
on his return to Englaud, he was made Prebendary 
of Canterbury, Dean of Windsor, and Registrat 
of the Garter. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Bristol November 17, 1710, and nominated Lord 
Privy Seal September 3, 1711, in succession to the 
Earl of Jersey. In the January following Dr. 
Robinson was sent, with Lord Raby, as one of the 
plenipotentiaries to Utrecht, the first general con- 
ference being opened by him with “a speech suit- 
able to the occasion.” Shortly after the death 
(July 7, 1713) of Henry Compton he was trans- 
lated to the see of London, which he held until 
April 11, 1723, when he died at Fulham. Dr. 
Robinson married twice. His first wife was the 
daughter of William Langton, Esq., and his second 
Emma, daughter of Sir Job Charlton, Knt. and 
Bart., a Judge of the Common Pleas, and widow 
of Thomas Cornwallis, Esq., son of Sir Francis 
Cornwallis. This lady was buried at Fulham 
January 26, 1747/8. 

The arms on the bishop’s tomb were Or, on a 
chevron vert between three bucks trippant proper 
as many cinque foils of the field (Robinson), im- 
paling on the dexter side three chevrons (Langton), 
and on the sinister side a lion rampant. Thomas 
Cornwallis, Esq., was buried at Fulham. He had 
“four sons and five daughters” by his wife Emma. 
For further particulars refer to Faulkner’s ‘ Ful- 
ham,’ Lysons, &c. H. G. GrirrinHoors. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


In reply to your correspondent, I write to say 
that the Christian name of the widow of Francis 
Cornwallis, of Abermarles, who married Dr. John 
Robinson, Bishop of London, was Emma. She 
was the daughter of Sir Job Charlton, Bart. 

Bishop Robinson was the last ecclesiastic em- 


ployed on diplomatic service in England. He was | P® 


for many years Ambassador to Sweden, and First 
Plenipotentiary at the Congress of Utrecht in 1713; 
also Dean of Windsor, Bishop of Bristol, and after- 
wards of London. He died in 1723, and his tomb 
is in Fulham Churchyard. R. 


. Oviel men, those especially who had rooms in 

tobinson’s buildings” (mine were opposite), re- 
member the bishop as a founder and benefactor. 
His life may be seen in Chalmers, where his two 
wives are mentioned, “Maria, daughter of William 
Langton, Esq.,” and “Emma, whose family name 
we know not.” 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Lazy Lawrence (7 §, xi. 4).—In some southern 
counties (the northern, I imagine, being less afflicted 
in this way), or, at all events, in Somersetshire, 
Lawrence, or Larrance, appears to be the name of 
4" spirit of wickedness,” or bad angel, that induces 
or maintains laziness in lazy persons. If Dr. 


NicHotson can do what I regret that at present 
I cannot, turn to Edward W. Brayley’s ‘ Graphic 
and Historical Illustrator,’ a publication of pro- 
bably some five-and-forty years ago, he will find in 
ita laughable monologue illustrating my statement. 
The speaker is a shepherd-boy, who, on a bright 
summer day, is lying on his stomach on the grass, 
lazily looking at his sheep, and so much under the 
influence of Larrance that he cannot persuade him- 
self to rise from the ground, though he sees well 
that he ought to do so. He begs and prays Lar- 
rance to “let I get up”; he tells Larrance that 
(inter alia) the sheep have broken through a fence, 
and are going astray, and some of them will be 
lost ; that “ master” will be mad with him ; that 
he is sure to be punished, and so on. And every 
now and then he prays, “ Now, Larrance, let I get 
up ; Larrance, I say,do let I get up.” At length, 
he makes the tempting offer, ‘‘ Larrance, I'll gie 
thee a halfpenny to let I get up”; and finally, 
“‘T’ll gie thee a penny to let I get up.” Then 
Larrance relents, or rather his malign influence is 
abruptly dispelled by the coming of the boy’s 
master, who has stealthily and vengefully ap- 
proached from behind, and with a stout walking- 
stick appeals powerfully to his sensibilities. Pro- 
bably some obliging member of the Folk-lore 
Society could tell us something more on the sub- 
ject. Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


I have hesitated to send any comment on Dr, 
Nicuotson’s note, feeling sure that you would be 
inundated with reminiscences from many who 
were young when I was, and made the acquaintance 
of Lazy Lawrence and Simple Susan—another 
alliteration—in the charming pages of Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘ Parent’s Assistant,’ one of the few pleasant 
books for children’s reading at that now remote 
riod. Frep, Cras. Cass, 
Monken Hadley Rectory. 


Tue First or Martsoroven (7 xi. 
6, 74).—I am much obliged to Cart. Hotpen and 
Mr. Mansercu for their very interesting com- 
munications, still these do not tell me all I wish 
to know about the duke, and I now ask whence did 
Banks and Lediard derive their information on the 
subject? I am not within reach of a file of the 
official London Gazette of 1690-1, but I have reason 
to believe that it is silent on the matter. Is it 
possible that the duke never did return 


Birp xi. 63).—It seems a pity that Sir 
Herpert MAXWELL, on coming across a use of 
bird which happens to have been previously unno- 
ticed by himself, should not have turned up the 
word in the ‘Dictionary’ before recording the 
event in‘ N. & Q.’ The use in question is a very 
well-known one in Middle English. The ‘New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles’ gives 
not only the passage on which Sin Hersert has 
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(7° 8. a2. Fer. 7, Si. 


come, but a catena of instances, from ‘Cursor | opens up, however, a question of much interest. A 
Mundi’ and Wyclif onward, in which bird is ap- | few years ago, before the Middle English vowel 


plied to the young of adders, bees, fish, serpents, 
foxes, wolves, as well as of human beings and (!) 
fiends. In the etymology of the word it is also | 
expressly pointed out that bird has no possible | 
connexion with the verb breed and itsfamily. The 
notion that it had is a relic of the pre-scientific 
days, when, in the sarcastic language of Voltaire, 
the consonants counted for “‘trés-peu de chose,” 
and the vowels were worth “‘rien du tout,” the last 
remnants of which disappeared on the discovery of 
Verner’s law. As the aim of the ‘ Dictionary’ is 
to supply a conspectus of all that is actually known 
of the history of each word, including its etymo- 
logy or pre-English history up to the latest in- 
vestigations of philologists, prudence suggests the 
desirability of consulting it, so far as accessible, 
before assuming either that any sense that one 
comes across is new or that a traditional “ etymo- 
logy ” is still tenable. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


It is a great pity that your correspondents, when 
discussing the etymology of English words begin- 
ning with the letter B, do not consult the ‘New 
English Dictionary,’ edited by Dr. Murray, before 
they send off their notes to you. They would not 
then run so great a risk of giving renewed circula- 
tion to an utterly impossible etymology. The old 
English form of the word is brid(d). For instances 
of its occurrence see Sweet’s ‘Oldest English Texts’ 
and the ‘ Dictionary.’ Dr. Murray says, “The 
etymology is unknown ; it cannot be derived from 
brood, breed.” Every competent Teutonic scholar 
will agree with this dictum of the Oxford lexico- 
grapher. To connect brid with brdd and brédan 
is high treason against those severe laws which 
govern the relation of vowels to one another in 
their several “ Ablaut” series. I am afraid that 
in dealing with the primitive meaning of bird no 
help can be obtained from its etymology. 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Is it impossible to induce authors to consult the 
*New English Dictionary’ before writing? The 
quotations given by Sir H. Maxwe tv are all there. 

Witten 8. Locemay. 


Sr. Perer’s Seat (7™ S. xi. 66).—According 
to Chaucer, St. Peter’s “seal” was not a 
seal at all, but a “sail.” Tyrwhitt does not 
explain the word; perhaps it never occurred 
to him that any one could possibly thus mis- 
take it. The right explanation is given in the 
glossary to Morris’s edition, in that to the 
Clarendon Press edition, &c. Already, in the 


last century, Warton remarked, in his ‘ History of 
English Poetry,’ that the Pardoner carried a “ part 
of the sail of St. Peter’s ship.” Certainly this 
new and amusing rendering is quite unique. It 


sounds were properly understood, it would not 
have been easy to show that the old and received 
interpretation is the correct one. Now, however, 
we know that sey/, a sail, rhymed with vey/, a veil, 
and that the diphthong had the sound of the Mod. 
E. et in veil. On the other hand, seel, a seal, 
rhymed with veel, veal, and the long vowel had 
the sound of “the open e.” This sound was repre- 
sented by ea in Tudor English, but has now passed 
into the long i of Eng. machine. CeLer. 


Mrs. Wuite’s conjecture is ingenious ; but the 
“gobet of the seyl” among the Pardoner’s treasures 
was shown as a relic of the sail which the fisher- 
man St. Peter had before the Master took him into 
His service. Sr. 


Bow Srreet Runners: Detectives (7* xi. 
6, 74).—“ Bow Street runners” was a slang term ; 
the proper one was “ police officers” or “ Bow Street 
officers.” They were superseded by the New Police, 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel in 1529. In the 
Report of a Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Police of the Metropolis, printed in 1816, 
Sir N. Conant, the magistrate at Bow Street, is 
asked, ‘‘ What number of police officers have you 
in your establishment?” The reply is: “There 
are 87 patroles attached to the office, and 13 con- 
ductors of that patrole, making together 100 
patrole ; and eight police officers besides, who 
have general duties.” The patrole and the parish 
watchmen were for night duty only. During the 
day the only official was here and there a street- 
keeper, a sort of beadle. 

TRaMPULETT! asks when the term detective came 
into common use. I cannot answer this question 
precisely. The earliest entry I have is of 1856 
(Annual Register, p. 185): “Some London de- 
tectives were despatched to give their keen wits to 
the search.” Dixon. 


Rowtanp Kytner or Kitner S, x. 348). 
—The ‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
Elizabeth, 1598-1601,’ pp. 528, 531, thus mentions 
him :— 

“Vol. cclxxvii. 1600. Book containing abstracts of 
numerous leases of lands belonging to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury. No, 30. Aug. 4, 1587. Abbott's elias 
Cliff lands, rent 1/. 13s. 4¢., leased to Rowland Kilner 
for 21 years; renewed Jan. 31, 1592. No. 67. Jan. 31, 
1592. Leesden rectory (except advowson and vicarage 
buildings), Isle of Sheppey. rent 1/., leased to Rowland 
Kilner for 21 years, Also 12 fat wethers.”’ 

Danyiet HIPwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Otpest Manor 1n Encranp S. x. 229).— 
This seems to be an equivoque. Oswestry is not 
locally in England, and wiil some day, I suppose, 
be claimed for Wales. Then what is a manor? 
We understand “a mansion,” any residence ef the 
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lord of a manor, the head of a large estate ; but 
the Welsh read it differently. With them it is 
menor, t.¢., “stone house” etymologically, but 
extended to mean Eng. “ manor, a district”; but 
it is not really understood as a district with us, for 
a large manor may cut into two different counties. 
It is primarily a holding or fief. A. H. 


Frexco AND OTHER ForeiGn Decrees, Kc. (7" 
§S. x. 388, 478).—1. Can actual examination papers 
be obtained from the booksellers mentioned? 2. 
Can any correspondent refer me to any modern 
Greek or Latin composition, either prose or verse, 
produced at a foreign university ? 

P. J. F. GantItioy. 


“EvERY BULLET HAS ITS BILLET” viii. 
68; 7” S. xi. 18).—One of Dibdin’s sea-songs be- 
gins (I quote from memory) :— 

What argyfies pride and ambition, 
Soon or late death will take us in tow, 

Each bullet has got its commission, 
And when our time comes we must go. 

Then drink, boys! and drown care and sorrow, 
The halter is made for the neck, 

He who’s now live and lusty, to-morrow, 
Perhaps, will be stretched on the deck. 


ALBERT HarTsHorRNE. 


Protection oF ANIMALS (7 
x. 168, 275).—There are some remarks in the 
‘Picture of England’ (1789), by M. D’ Archenholz, 
on the treatment of animals in England more than 
a hundred years ago, which seem to merit repro- 
duction in connexion with the query. The author 
writes :— 

“Among the number of regulations...... two may be 
reckoned, which, if 1 am not much deceived, exist 
nowhere but in England, No traveller has as yet made 
mention of them, and even very few of the English 
themselves know that such are in force...... The second 
law is against those who treat animals with cruelty. 
Being always passive, it greatly redounds to the humanity 
of an enlightened nation, to protect dumb creatures from 
the barbarity of their masters, These accusations are 
very frequent, and no indulgence is shown to the guilty. 
--...[t proceeds from this that they treat animals almost 
asif they were reasonable creatures, and that horses 
and dogs experience the mild usage so much boasted of 
by the English. Cockfighting...... is not liable to any 
punishment...... The two champions, however, encounter 
upon equal terms.”"—Vol. ii, pp. 37-9. 

J. F. 

Liverpool. 


Famity Portraits xi. 28).— 
There is a portrait (No. 255) of Colley Cibber 
(1671-1757) in the Exhibition of the Royal House 
of Guelph, now open at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street. It is ** three-quarter length, life-size, 


brought out by Nimmo last year, and, I believe, 
has notes up to date. At present I have not been 
fortunate enough to see this particular edition, so 
cannot speak positively ; but I should imagine it 
might assist Mr. Bonp in the information he re- 
quires. H. G. GrirFinHoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Worps or Porm anp Source Wantep §, 
xi. 67).—Recreo will find the piece which he 
wants in the summer number of the Boy's Own 
Paper for 1888. It is entitled ‘The Bishop and 
the Caterpillar,’ and is too long for insertion here. 
It humorously describes how the bishop, after 
catechising the children in a school, requested 
them to ask him a question. The bishop says :— 

I'm sure it would give me the greatest pleasure 

To add to your knowledge, for learning ’s a treasure. 

lt grows by imparting, so do not feel 

Afraid or shy, 
But boldly try 
Which is the cleverer, you or I! 

Thus amusement with learning judiciously blending, 

His Lordship made of his speech an ending, 

And a murmur went round of “ How condescending !” 

sut one bright little boy didn't care a jot 

If hia Lordship were condescending or not, 

For, with scarce a pause 
For the sounds of applause, 
He raised hia head 

And abruptly said : 

“ How many legs has a caterpillar got !”’ 

I need hardly add that the question was a 
** stumper ” to the good bishop. 
Joun Sykes, 
13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


Way-wiser (7 x. 386, 455; xi. 78).—Wil- 
liam Backhouse, of Swallowfield, the Rosicrucian, 
was the inventor of the way-wiser. He died in 
1662. Evelyn was his intimate friend, and visited 
him at Swallowfield. See Wood’s ‘ Athenxe Oxoni- 
ensis.’ Constaxce 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


or Cavrcn Stretton x. 408; 
xi, 78) —I had already seen the pedigree referred to 
by G. H. I should like to ascertain now something 
of the subsequent history of the Hughes family. 
What became of them after “ Thos. Hughes sold 
his lands in Stretton”? To what branch of the 
Higgins family (Harl. MS. 1241) did John Higgins 
belong whose descendants all bore the name of 
Hughes? GENEALOGIST. 


Sir Farstarr (7 §S. xi. 47).—There is 
no evidence that Falstaff and Fastolf are the same 
person, though it is surmised. Falstaff is an ima- 


facing, brown coat, lace ruffles ; his left arm rests 
on a pedestal, Canvas 45x33 in. Lent by W. 
Percival Boxall, Esq.” A new edition of Cibber’s 
Apology for his own Life,’ ‘‘one of the most 
amusing biographies in the English language,” was 


ginary character, put on the stage at a sudden 
pinch to replace Sir John Oldcastle, and by acci- 
dent he is once called “old Jack of the Castle”; 
Fastolf is an historical character. Shakspere may 
have caught at the name, and corrupted it into 
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(7"S. XI. Fes. 7, 


** False-staff,” but I read Palstave, i.¢., palster, a 
pilgrim’s staff. Hatt, 


I am afraid your correspondent will find 
Brough’s ‘ Life of Sir John Falstaff’ rather a dull 
book. The illustrations by Cruikshank are the 
best part of it. 

The question of the identity (?) of Sir John Fal- 
staff with some member of the Fastolf family (of 
Norfolk) is incidentally discussed in Mr. Gaird- 
aer’s Introduction to the ‘ Paston Letters.’ 

C. C. B. 


Ertscopat Signatures (7 ix. 127, 189).— 
According to the daily papers, the Bishop of Car- 
lisle has intimated that in future he will in his 
letters use the signature “ H. Carliol.,” instead of 
“H. Carlisle,” the former being an abbreviation of 
the ancient signature of “Carliolensis.” This, 
however, is but a return to the form of signature 
used by the bishops of Carlisle in the last, and 
even in the present century. In my collection of 
“franks” I have several of Dr. Samuel Good- 
enough, who held the see of Carlisle from 1808 to 
1827, and he always signed his name “S. Carliol.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Lorp Brron (7 §S. xi. 27, 77).—I now find, | 


from a note on p. xlv, vol. i., of Peter Cunning- 
ham's edition of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Letters’ 
(9 vols., Bentley, 1857), that it was Mr. John 


Wright, “originally a publisher in Piccadilly,” | 


who was the “‘ editor of the seventeen-volume edi- 
tion of Byron.” 


published in 1832-3 ; and I observe that in each 

volume of this reissue there are prefixed to the 

newly printed title-page, bearing the new date, 

impressions of the two plates, bearing the old date 

1832 (or 1833), which were prefixed in the same 

volume of the earlier edition. R. R. Dees. 
Wallsend. 


Wrotn Famity (Essex) (7 S, x. 487; xi. 
55).—I have to thank Mr. Cass and Mr. Gairrin- 
HOOFE for their replies. As others beside myself 
appear to be interested in the Wroth family, it 
may be permitted me to say that a series of their 
wills is now being printed by monthly instalments 
in the Loughton Parish Magazine. The autho- 
rities suggested to me (with the exception of 
Clutterbuck for Maynard) I had already con- 
sulted, and may add to the list Parke’s ‘ Hamp- 
stead.’ They differ considerably among themselves, 
as Mr. Grirrinnoore says; but a disquisition 
on the subject would be out of place here. One or 
two points arising immediately out of the replies 
given may, however, be briefly noted. Firstly, 
John Wroth, brother of Robert and Henry, was 
thirty-eight years old in 1617 (Inq. p.m., 14 Jac. I.), 
and must, therefore, have been of age in 1605, 


My copy appears to be a reissue | 
of the edition, in the same number of volumes, | 


while Elizabeth, daughter of William, Lord May- 
nard, was baptized at Little Easton in 1637. 
Again, if the Henry who married Anne Maynard 
was John’s brother, he, too, married late in life; 
for she was not baptized uotil 1632. Sir Henry 
was buried at Enfield in 1671; Lady Ann in 
1667. Secondly, Susan Wroth was the daughter 
of John (not Francis) Stonard, of Luxboroes, in 
Chigwell (“a fayre howse built by J. Stonerde, 
esq.,” Norden, p. 33), and she was alive when her 
| father’s will was made in 1579. Thirdly, my 
| authority for John Wroth’s divorce is Davy, ‘ Suff. 
Ped.,’ art. “‘ Wroth.” (I find that I unfortunately 
wrote “ Cole” instead of Davy in my original query.) 
But there is also a vague reference to something of 
the sort in ‘ Misc. Chance. Proc.’ (pt. 23-126), Wroth 
| vy. Thorowgood ; and Matilda (Maud) Wroth, in her 
will, dated April, 1635, describes herself as “ some- 
| tyme the wife of Mr. John Wroth, Esq.” Davy, 
however, gives the first wife’s maiden name as 
25 Wrott,” and says that Maud Luellyn, the 
second wife, remarried George Lennard, brother 
of Lord Dacres. On this showing John Wroth 
divorced two wives. Do authentic records of 
ancient divorces exist; and can they be con- 
sulted ? Ww. C. W. 


Hoty Eartn (7 §. x. 126; xi. 74).—In the 
surgery belonging to a very old-established medical 
practice at Winterton, in Lincolnshire, are drawers 
considerably over one hundred years old. One of 
these is labelled “Terra Lemna,” and contains a 
few round cakes of reddish clay, stamped “ Terra 
Lemna.” Over the words are a crescent and three 
stars, and below them two palm branches. The 
cakes weigh something under half an ounce, and 
are one inch in diameter at top, seven-eighths of 
an inch at bottom, and half an inch thick. I sup- 
pose their use might be ascertained from old books 
on materia medica. I should be interested to see 
a few words on this point, as also about what Mr. 
Tozer says. J. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


| 
| 


Georse Comepran §, xi. 5, 75). 
—The name of George Downing appears in the 
‘ Thespian Dictionary ’ (1802), where it is stated 
that he was 
‘an actor in the country, and author of ‘ Newmarket; 
or, the Humours of the Turf,’ comic piece, 1763 ; ‘ The 
Parthian Exile,’ tragedy, acted at Coventry and Wor- 
cester, 1774; and ‘The Volunteers ; or, Taylors to Arms, 
interlude, acted at Covent Garden, 1780. He was the 
son of a tradesman, who gave him a genteel education 
He was at one time a comedian in the York company; 
but, tired of the stage, he became master of a school st 
Birmingham, where be died about the latter end of 


1780.’ 
J. F. Manserce. 
Liverpool, 


Measom Famity (7"S. x. 488; xi. 36).—There 
are no pedigrees of this family in Ormerod’s ‘ His 
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tory of Cheshire,’ nor is the name mentioned in 
the account of Cholmondley. I can find no trace, 
either, in Hulbert’s ‘ History of Salop.’ 

H. J. Hitt-Barucarte, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Studies in European History, By John Ignatius von 
Dillinger, D.D. Translated by Margaret Warre, 
(Murray.) 

Berore his death the venerable author of these studies 

selected the addresses which he wished to be set before 

the English public, and also chose the translator, He 

did not live to see the translation accomplished, and the 

work, though iesued with his sanction, has not received 

his correction or criticism. Twelve subjects in a!l are 
dealt with in the volume, the last two, which are also 
the longest, constituting, in fact, one very important 
study of the reign of LouisXIV, The first of these is en- 
titled ‘ The Policy of Louis XIV.,’ the second, ‘ The Most 
Influential Woman of French History,’ a title bestowed 
upon Madame de Maintenon. These give an animated 
view of the ambitious projects of Louis ; their apparent 
fulfilment and ultimate collapse show the fatal effects of 
the persecuting system and the manner in which his policy 
was influenced by his mistress. Unfortunately a curious 
mistake of half a century in the date of the Peace of 
Ryswick appears to perturb the careful and mislead the 
careless reader. Many of the addresses delivered at 
successive “ festivals” of the Academy of Munich are 
closely related to each other. One or two of these 
have not been incorporated in Dr. Dollinger’s published 
works, and have only been printed in the Allgemeine 

Zeitung. Considering the recent agitation against the 

enforced study of Greek in the public schools, the utter- 

ances of Dr. Dillinger upon the ‘Influence of Greek 

Literature and Culture upon the Western World in the 

Middle Ages’ deserve to be studied. At one point it ie 

said, “ The whole of modern civilization and culture is 

derived from Greek sources. Intellectually we are the 
offspring of the union of the ancient Greek classics with 

Hellenized Judaism.’ In dealing in the paper with 

Simeon Metaphrastes, Jacobus de Voragine, the Neo- 

Platonists, the writer makes special appeal to our readers. 

Actual interest attends the paper on ‘The Jews in | 

Europe.” In this the same causes that operate to pro- | 

duce modern disturbances in Eastern Europe are shown | 

to have been in existence six hundred years ago. The | 
charge of usury, of sucking the life blood of the Chris- | 
tians, is said, without being untrue, to be unjust. It is | 

a curious fact that those by whom the atrocious per- 

eecutions to which the Jews were subjected are chro- 

nicled seem never to have risen above the temper of the 
time, and use no term of reprobation. One ecclesiastical | 
chronicler, the Monk of Waverley,relating the massacre 
of the Jews which took place in London upon the coro- 
nation of the first Richard, says, complacently, “ Praise 
be to God, who hath taken vengeance upon the ungodly.” | 
During nearly a thousand years, adds Dr, Dillinger, the 
outward history of the Jews is a concatenation of refined 
oppression, of degrading and demoralizing torture, of 
coercion and persecution, of wholesale massacre, and of | 
alternate banishment and recali.” A description of the | 
milder treatment extended to the Jews in Spain under | 

Moorish rule connects this paper with that upon ‘ The | 

Political and Intellectual Wevelopment of Spain,’ by 

which it is followed. To what extent the demoraliza- 

tion and decay of Spain is attributable to the persecution | 
of the Jews by the Catholic rulers bas long been known, | 


and is once more shown. Ina different line from the 
other essays is that upon ‘ Dante asa Prophet,’ which 
forms an important contribution to the study of the 
great dominator of medieval thought. Both important 
and philosophical is the opening paper on ‘ The Signi- 
ficance of Dynasties in the History of the World.’ The 
new volume is a valuable and an acceptable contribution 
to the student of European literature. 


A PAPER in the Fortnightly, by Mr. Grant Allen, 
entitled ‘The Celt in English Art,’ draws an amusing 
parallel between the stolid Teutonic element and the 
effervescent Celtic influences which are to be traced in 
England. Very curious, if unintentional, comment upon 
this is supplied in Mr. Oscar Wilde's contribution to the 
same review— The Soul of Man under Socialism ’"—one 
of the most startlingly Celtic utterances ever read. Mr. 
Wm. Archer pleads warmly for the independence of 
criticism, and Mrs, J, E. H. Gordon—it is impossible to 
say whether she is Teuton or Celt—discourses agreeably 
upon ‘ Decorative Electric Lighting.’ 


THe New Review opens with a warm poetical tribute 
to Capt. Burton by Mr. Swinburne, written with much 
fervour, and full of music. In ‘ Chiromancy’s Chart’ 
Mra. W. R. D. Forbes treats palmistry with complete 
seriousness. A posthumous contribution by Mr. Brad- 
laugh also appears.—‘ Illustrations of Animal Life in 
Tennyson's Poems,’ which appears in the Cornhill, is 
likely to interest many of our readers. ‘The Castle of 
Alnwick * has also high interest. A striking description 
of Ischia and its Earthquake is given. 


In an excellent number of the Nineteenth Century the 
articles are mainly controversial. Into the views of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen as to the scepticism of Cardinal Newman, 
Mr. Gladstone's defence against Prof. Huxley's arraign- 
ment of his knowledge of Bible history, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's estimate of ‘The Scottish Railway Strike,’ 
and many eimilar matters, it is dangerous for us to enter. 
Everybody will, however, read with delight Dr. Jessopp’s 
counsel to ‘ Pity the Poor Birds!’ with every syllable of 
which we agree. Mr. Hewlett’s account of ‘ Forged 
Literature’ appeals directly to recent querists in our 
columns. Mr. Hunt's ‘Turnerian Landscape : an Ar- 
rested Art’ will provoke some discussion in artistic 
circles, but may be read without the possibility of heart- 
burning by others, A similar opinion may be pussed 
upon Mrs. Kingscote’s ‘The Decline of Indian ‘Taste,’ 
—The second instalment of ‘The Memoirs of Tulley- 
rend’ (much more interesting than the first) appears in 
the Century, with an excellent portrait of Talleyrand, 
California still occupies a good share of the magazine, 
the articles upon it being interesting and well illustrated, 
For once neither Russia nor Japan is mentioned, though 
there is a good paper on ‘ Northern Tibet and the Yellow 
River. ‘Theodore Rousseau and the French Landscape 
School’ is also interesting and well illustrated.—In 
Macmillan’s appears an essay, by Mr. T. J. Macnamara, 
upon ‘Free Schools.” M. Loyson is the subject of a 
paper entitled *The Reformer of French Catholicism,’ 
which is also controversial. A good account is given of 
the werk at Peshawur of Sir Herbert Edwardes, and 
Mrs. Ritchie’s ‘Chapters from some Unwritten Memoirs’ 


is continued.—‘ Recollections of an Octogenarian Civil 
Servant’ gives, in Temple Bar, a lively account of perils 
in Paris in 1830, ‘ Voltaire and his First Exile’ deals 


with the visit of the illustrious Frenchman to London, 
A short account is also given of Dostoiefski.—Mr. Theo- 
dore Bent resumes, in the Gentleman's, his Eastern 
studies, and deals with the mountains of Media, ‘Some 
More Curiosities of Eating and Drinking,’ ‘ The Barber 
Surgeons of London,’ and ‘ The Scottish Beadle and his 
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Humours,’ may all be commended,— Murray's has some 
amusing ‘ Maxims for Novel-Writers.’ A description of 
€ Social Bath in the Last Century ’ and a continuation of 
the ‘Great Steamship Lines’ are also noteworthy fea- 
tures.—Under the title of ‘Our Wittiest Judge,’ Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald tells, in Belgravia, some of the count- 
less stories attributed to the late Sir W. Maule.—Mr. 
Charles Welch concludes, in the Newbery House Muga- 
zine, his valuable ‘ Notes on the History of Books for 
Children,’ which might with advantage be reprinted in 
an independent shape.—‘ Wild Beasts and their Ways,’ 
in Longman’s, is an account of the recorded adventures 
of Sir Samuel Baker, ‘ The Heart of London,’ by Mr. 
Grant Allen, is decidedly antiquarian, and ‘ The Fairies 
and Giants of Polynesia’ appeals to our readers.—To 
the English Illustrated Sir George Baden-Powell sends 
‘To the East Westwards,’ a very important illustrated 
paper concerning the new line across British America to 
the East. ‘Across the North Atlantic in a Torpedo 
Boat’ depicts disagreeable and dangerous experiences, 
Norwich is pleasantly illustrated by pen and pencil.— 
Groombridge’s Magazmne, No, 2, has a portrait am! an 
account of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, Mr. Smedley Yates 
is the editor.—Mr, Barnett Smith writes in the Sua on 
the first Lord Houghton. 


Old and New London, Part XLI., leads off the pub- 
lications of Messrs. Cassell, It begins by dealing with 
Count Konigsmark, of whom much has been written in 
*N.& Q.’ Keeping near Piccadilly, it gives a full-sized 
engraving of Hyde Park Corner in 1820, now not to be 
recognized, and views of Cambridge House (now the 
Naval and Military Club), Hamilton Place in 1502, the 
Royal Institution, Gloucester House, the London Uni 
versity, Burlington Gardens, and then turns inte Han- 
over Square —VPicturesgue Australasia, Part Iil., 
opens in Queensland, and has some capital pictures of 
social life. It has, moreover, the picture of the dis- 
covery of gold, which is reproduced on the cover,— 
Naumann’s History of Music begina with the Grand 
Opéra in Paris, then turns to Cherubini, Spontini, and 
Rossini, It has a good portrait of Auber.—Part XVII. 
of The Holy Land and the Bible has an important 
chapter on Gethsemane and Calvary, with views of Ab- 
solom’s tomb and the cemetery in the Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, A view of Gethsemane is striking. 


Two new serial publications of Messrs. Cassell begin 
with the present month. One is The Life and Times 
of Queen Victoria, with which is given a large and 
handsome presentation plate of the Queen, suitable for 
framing; the second, Cassell’s Storehouse of General In- 
formation, which also is accompanied by a sheet of four 
coloured plates. This is a species of domestic encyclo- 
pedia, supplying information historical, geographical, 
moral, scientific, political, &c, 1t seems likely to form 
several volumes, 


Memoirs of Edinburgh, by Sir Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Vol. 1. Part II. (Black), supplies a continua- 
tion of chapter iv. and the whole of chapter v., 
giving an animated historical sketch from the death 
of James V. to the abdication of Queen Mary. 
The illustrations, which have highest interest, include 
Blackfriars Wynd, 1837; the entrance to the Royal 
Vault in Holyrood Chapel ; the Great Hall, Trinity Hos- 


pital; the “ Heart of Midlothian,” taken down in 1817; | 


St. Mary’s Church, South Leith; and many smaller 
plates. A ballad of Mayd Marion is also given by Sir 
Daniel, who in his text makes much use of the writings 
f early Scottish poets. 

Mr, Josepn Hexany McGovern has issued a short 
Genealogy and Historical Notices of the MacG an or 


| Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


McGovern Clan, extracted from a considerably larger 
work, which he hopes to publish by subscription. The 
historical notices, which have yenuine interest, extend 
from A.D. 1220 to the present time. 


Mr, K. Ten Bruecencate has republished from the 
Overdrut wit Taalstudie a comparative study of Goethe's 
* Faust ’ and Shakspeare’s ‘ Tempest,’ which has some in- 
genious suggestions and is of much interest to English 
students, 


Roh Roy, now included in Messrs, Black's new series 
of “ Waverley Novels,” is an absolute wonder of cheap- 
ness, It is a real service to oppose to the vile literature 
offered the poorest class of purchasers these masterpieces 
of literature at a price almost all can command. 


By the death of the Very Reverend E. H. Plumptre, 
Dean of Wells,‘ N. & Q.’ loses one more contributor, 
The Dean, who was in his seventieth year, had for some 
time past suffered from bronchial asthma and heart dis 
ease. inflammation of the bowels is advanced as the 
immediate cause of death. Born August 8, 1821, he wag 
a scholar of University College, Oxford, where he tooka 
double first in Lit, Hum. He was elected a Fellow of 
Brazenose, became in 1847 Chaplain of King’s College, 
London, and subsequently Professor of Pastoral Theology 
and of the Exegesis of the New Testament. From 186] 
to 1858 he was assistant preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
was Boyle Lecturer 1866. Bishop Tait made him a Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s and gave him the living of Pluck- 
ley, Kent, which he exchanged for that of Bickley. He 
was installed at Wells in 1881. His translations of 
Sophocles and Euripides stand deservedly high, and his 
other works, prose and verse—especially his translations 
from Dante—have high and recognized merit. His ‘ Life 
and Letters of Bishop Ken’ is well known. In pursuit 
of these be made frequent inquiries through our columns, 


Mr. Brapiaven, whose death has caused some feeling 
in political circles, sent a few years ago what, so far as 
we can now trace, was a solitary communication to 
‘N.& Q. Its appearance led to strong protests from 
two or three contributors. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate elip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes @ 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


M, T. K.— 


The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, Xe. 


These lines appear in ‘ The Honest W——e.’ 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 2% 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to thig rule we can make no except'on. 
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